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COLLEGE CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS 
C.A.A.S. STATES, 1960-1961 
il. ENROLLMENTS* 

The upturn in enrollment in courses in Latin, 
Greek, and the classics which was warily detect- 
ed in our report of 1958 (CW 51 [1957-58] 251- 
252) has not only continued, but continued at a 
stronger rate. 

The most surprising and gratifying develop 
ment is that in the CAAS area, the region inves- 
tigated this year, the increase in enrollments in 
Latin is at a rate higher than the increase in 
total college enrollments in 48% of the colleges 
reporting, and this is also true of Greek in 39% 
of these colleges. This would indicate that the 
improvement is not just a proportionate increase 
to be normally and hopefully expected from in- 
creased total college enrollments, but a real 

The first part of the 1960-61 report, listing 
classical faculties at 115 institutions, was pub- 
lished in CW 54 (1960-61) 150-154. We take the 
»pportunity to thank the departmental chair- 
men and others whose generous cooperation 
made this report possible. 

On the current situation in classics (i.e., pri- 
marily Latin) in the high schools, see now J. F 
Latimer, ‘The Present Picture,” CW 54 (1960- 
61) 241-245. Although devoted mainly to statis- 
tics concerning secondary schools, Professor 
Latimer’s paper includes (p. 243) some observa- 
tions on college enrollments based on graduates 
with majors in classics (nationally 705 in 1958- 
59), tending to confirm the indications of our 
present report 
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growth of strength on its own, independent of 
rising college registrations. 


Such a rebirth for that second “fabulous in- 
valid,” the “dead’’ languages, is surely some- 
thing to sacrifice a cock to Asclepius for! If this 
trend is characteristic of the country as a whole 
as we have reason to believe it is, then the 
proverbial lean years for the classics may be 
over, and a period of relative abundance — with 
its attendant problems and responsibilities 
may well be upon us. One of these problems, re- 
cruitment of college teachers, which until re- 
cently affected only our colleagues in other fields 
is already upon us, as some of our readers no 
doubt know from their own experiences. 


The current study, which compares 1959-60 
with 1960-61, differs from that of 1958 in two 
major respects. First, the present report uses the 
total college enrollments for the two years as 
a base upon which to test the validity of any 
detected yearly increase in Latin and Greek 
studies. Thus, if it is found that a rise in enroll- 
ments in these studies is merely at the same 
rate as the rise in total college enrollments, or 
lower, such a change cannot indicate any real 
improvement. If, however, rises in classical stud- 
ies turn out to be at a rate higher than those of 
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Managing Editor, Hunter College High School, 
New York 21. N.Y., or with your Regional Se 
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total college enrollments, such rises would de- 
finitely indicate growing strength in the field. 


Secondly, it was decided to limit this year’s 
survey to the CAAS area. Accordingly 115 ques- 
tionnaires were sent out instead of 300 as in 
1958. While the present sampling is not as large 
as the earlier one, it is statistically almost as 
good for the country at large. It will be remem- 
bered that the 1958 report was of necessity based 
on the 121 replies that were returned, or a sampl- 

little which, as we then 
out, was statistically more than ad- 
equate. This year 89 of the 115 colleges can 
vassed replied. This amounts to a 77% sampling, 
which is excellently representative of the CAAS 
sampling of U.S. 
colleges and also be taken as 
indicative of trends in our field all over the 
country. The latter percentage, small as it seems 
indicator of national trends, is still larger 
“our colleagues 
oracles in the 
accustomed to 


ing of a over 33% 


pointed 


being about a 30% 
may 


area, and 


universities 


for an 
than, to quote our 1958 comment 
the social than 


itics and business are 


sciences or 
fields of pol 
handling.” 


And now for an analysis of the data. 


Rates of Change 
A. Latin. Of the 89 colleges reporting, 85 have 
active classes in Latin. Of these, 44 report an in 
crease over 1959-60 in number of students study- 
ing Latin, 11 report the same number, 22 report 
a decrease, and 8 give no information on changes. 
The number that have an increase is thus far 
greater than those decreasing, even if we should 
take into account those not reporting on this 
item, and even greater than all those in the other 
categories combined 

The most significant finding 
indicated more generally above, is that 41 of 
these colleges, or 48% of those reporting, show 
of increase higher than the rate of in- 
crease for the total enrollment of the colleges 
so affected. Even more significantly, this means 
that of the colleges showing an increase in Latin, 
the majority, or 85%, showed this com- 
paratively higher rate of growth. Generally such 
increases range from 10% to 50% higher than 
the total college increase, with few cases ranging 
from 51% to 100% higher, and two from 101% 
to 300% higher. The rates of increase in Latin 
enrollments in 1960-61, in themselves over 1959- 
60. range over a similar span of percentages. 
While the increase in numbers in such classes 
is not always as spectacular as the percentage 
rises, the situation is definitely encouraging 

B. Greek. The 


however, as 


a rate 


vast 


situation in Greek is similar 
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Of the 89 colleges reporting, 71 have active 
classes in Greek. Of these, 39 institutions have 
increases in Greek students over 1959-60, 10 
report the same number for both years, 13 re- 
port a decrease, and 9 supply no information on 
this matter. Here again the number with in- 
creases is three times the number with de- 
creases, as well as greater than the three other 
categories combined, a sure sign of strength. 
Comparison of rates of increase in Greek with 
rates of increase in college enrollments at large 
is as encouraging as in Latin. Of the 39 college: 
showing an increase in Greek, 36 show an in- 
crease at a rate higher than that of total college 
enrollments, i.e. over 50%. of the colleges teach- 
ing Greek and 39% of those reporting. Generally 
such increases range from 10% to 60% higher 
than total college increases, with a few cases 
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from 61°, to 100%. and 10 cases from 101% to 
300% higher. Here too the increase over 1959- 
60 in those studying Greek by colleges runs at 
similar percentage ranges, with total numbers 
being, of course, less than Latin. 

An added new phenomenon presents itself 
in Greek. This is that in a number of colleges 
Greek has increased at a higher rate than Latin, 
or has increased while Latin has decreased. In 
many of these cases, to be sure, this finding is 
not too significant because in the case of Greek 
we are sometimes comparing very small figures, 
in which an increase of two or three results in 
a large percentage increase. Nevertheless, the 
phenomenon reflects the mild renaissance in 
Greek studies, especially among students who do 
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not intend to major in the field, which is notice- 
able in many colleges around the country. Speci- 
fically, 13 colleges show a rise in Greek for 1960- 
61 at a higher rate than their rise in Latin, and 
13 others report a rise in Greek with an accom- 
panying reduction in Latin. 


2, Numbers of Students 


Sizes of classes by colleges in various ranges 
of numbers are indicated in the following table 
Of the ten colleges at the lowest range of the 
enrollment spectrum, with 1 to 10 students in 
Latin, the majority have 9 or 10 students in 
their courses. Of the 23 colleges with the smal- 
lest numbers of students in Greek, the majority 
average about 5 students. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF LATIN AND GREEK STUDENTS IN 89 COLLEGES OF THE CAAS AREA IN 1960-61 


No. of Students 
per College 
No. of Colleges 
with Latin 10 
No. of Colleges 
with Greek 


1-10 11-20 21-40 31-40 41-50 


A glance at the table above clearly indicates 
that the optimism generated by the great rises 
in percentage must be tempered somewhat by 
the fact that the numbers of students studying 
classical languages, while quite respectable, are 
not as spectacular as the increases in percentage 

The total number of enrollments is, for 1960- 
61, 5074 in Latin, 2003 in Greek, as against 4631 
and 1613, respectively, in 1959-60. 

Beginners and Majors 

A. The number of students beginning Latin 
rose in 28 colleges, remained the same in 3, and 
declined in 25. The number of students begin- 
ning Greek rose in 29 colleges, remained the 
same. in 10, and declined in 20. (Others have 
no beginners’ courses to report.) The relatively 
better results in Greek in this category are to 
be accounted for not only by the above-mentioned 
mild renaissance, but also by the fact that a 
student who wishes to begin the study of Greek 
would nowadays, in most cases, have to wait till 
college to do so, while such a student has much 
greater opportunity to begin his Latin in high 
school. Accordingly, the relatively better show- 
ing here of Greek is related to its worse condi- 
tion in the secondary schools, where little Greek 
is found. Furthermore, quite a number of col- 
leges are reluctant to bother with elementary 
Latin, preferring to devote themselves to more 
advanced courses in the language. 


51-60 


61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 101-200 201-300 wWo- 


Total 1960-1961 
Latin were 989, in 
against 924 and 844, 

B. In the matter of majors in classical lan- 
guages an improvement may be noted. In 1960- 
61, 59 colleges had students majoring compared 
with 54 the previous year, and 28 colleges showed 
an increase in the number of majors. 

The total number of majors reported for the 
current year was 548 in comparison with 423 
for 1959-60. It is interesting to compare these 
figures with the only slightly higher number of 
graduates (705) reported, on a national basis, by 
Professor Latimer for 1958-59 (note 1, supra) 


enroiiments in beginning 
beginning Greek 1061, as 
respectively, in 1959-60. 


,. Non-language Courses 

As regards classics courses given in English 
29 colleges had active courses in Classical Civil- 
ization, 18 in Mythology, 44 in Classical Litera- 
ture in Translation, and 41 in Ancient History 
the latter course in several institutions being 
given by the History department. A scattering of 
other courses was also reported: Latin and 
Greek in English Use (a course with varying 
names) in 9 colleges, Introduction to Linguistics 
in 2, and Roman Law in a few. In several places 
courses in Classical Civilization and Literature 
in Translation are attended by hundreds, and 
in two by thousands (where they are more or 
compulsory for all). Inasmuch as such 
nurses, aside from their intrinsic value, are 


' 
i€ss 
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a recruiting ground for students of clas- 
sical languages, they are of extreme importance 


The 1960-61 totais for these courses (1959- 
60 figures in parentheses) were Classical Civili- 
zation, 6156 (6008); Classical Literature in 
Translation, 6998 (6784); Mythology, 877 (706) ; 
Ancient History, 2877 (2905) 


Revival and Introduction of New Courses 


Work 


in Progress 
Latin and Greek 
a greater rate than in 1958 
the period of the earlier report. By 1960-61 pro- 
follows: 3 colleges re 
of several years; § 
Greek for the 
to resume Greek in 1961-62 


The revival or initiation of 


has been going on at 
had been made as 
Latin after 


Greek me 


gress 
vived a lapse 
vived introduced 
time; two plan 
courses into an already estab- 
curriculum; 8 similarly introduced 


urse 5 introduced 


lished 


*V Greek cé 


roduced new 
Latin 
new 
Translation; and one college 


students may complete a 


courses 


yicture, then, as it stands now a fairly 
c one. Real growth is evident and more 
) is in prospect. The reasons for the turn 
nts would require a separate article. More 


and students and their elders are I 

discovering the value of classical languages and 
thei studies. The world events 
that produce a growing seriousness about learn- 
ing in all fields and a new acceptance of the 
challenge of the ‘“‘difficult’’ subjects like mathe- 
the sciences, and foreign languages have 
yerhaps served to reawaken interest in classical 
anguages. Yet the future for classical studies is 
not by any means assured. One indication is the 
continuing reluctance of the Federal Govern- 
ment to include Latin in the National Defense 


more 


related same 


matics 


I 
| 


Kducation Act 


Things seem to be getting better in the clas- 
but there is still a big job ahead. The dove 
has returned with a leaf in its beak: the waters 
are abating. But there is still planting and build- 
ing to be done. 


Sics 


SAMUEL LIEBERMAN 


COLLEGE, FLUSHING 67, N.Y. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES IN RUSSIA 
AN ADDITAMENTUM* 


Professor Graham's 


extremely interesting 
ive article brings to mind the per- 


of Pushkin as reflected in his 


Graham The Classics in the Soviet Lnion 
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Evgenij Onegin.’ Pushkin, it will be remember- 
ed, did not attend an ordinary gymnasium such 
as was to remain standard secondary schooling 
until 1917, but from 1806 to 1812 was a stu- 
dent at a superior lyceum at Tsarkoe Selo, 
founded by Tsar Alexander I. While Pushkin’s 
scholastic performance was mediocre, classical 
influence pervades much of his poetry. 

His amusing description of his dandified 
hero’s superficial attainments begins with a line 
that has an uncommonly familiar ring 
fashion (/afyn 12 


Laun has recently gone out of 


vyshla nyne) 


and continues 


moay 


yet, to tell the truth, he knew enough Latin 
read epigrams, or discuss Juvenal, to put vale! at 
the end of his letters; he also remembered (thoug! 
mistakes) two from the 
He cared not for hunting among the dusty lore 
ancient remembered anecdotes from 
time of keen <¢ 
iambus fror 


not without lines Aeneid 
history put 
Romulus to our day. He was not 
not distinguish an 
rejected Homer and Theocritus, pre 
Smit! 


and could 
noreus € 
ring to read Adam 


Presently classical subjects pub 


work on 
Soviet 


lished in the Union as well as in othe 
(Roumania 
akia, Poland) has 
translations published by the (East) 


3erlin Akademie 


Soviet Bloc countries Hungary 


Czechosloyv become accessible 
in German 
Verlag which, in one of the 
joint East-West German 
prises, delivers its publications through a Stutt- 
gart firm. What I have seen of such publica- 
tions, including works by East German scholars, 
is of course heavily larded with Marxist propa- 
ganda but sound enough where the subject mat- 
ter precludes such injection 


extremely few enter 


Less well known may be the fact that Latin 
poetry in classical metre continues to be writ- 
ten both in and several Iron Curtain 
countries ; achieves a very respect- 
ible level.- 

Finally, the late J. V. Stalin's intervention 
in Linguistics, so amusingly described by Dr. 
Graham, brings to mind a retort that the edi- 
tors of Vestnik perhaps wisely refrained 
from making. It seems that an Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, who had used schisma as 
a feminine noun, was corrected by a scholar. 
When the Emperor showed resentment, the in- 
trepid scholar retorted: ‘‘Non Caesar supra 
grammaticos.” 

IONA COLLEGE 


tussia 


some of it 


HARRY C. SCHNUR 

1. Evgenij Onegin (Russian text) ed. Dmitry Cizevsky 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 1953) 

2. J. Lsewijn-Jacobs, " Latijnse dichters van onze tijd, 
Nova et Vetera 47 (1959-60) 229-237; id., “Carmina 
Latina ex Linione Sovietica,” Palaesira Latina 40 (1960) 
14-146.) 
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SCHOLARSHIP ON PHILO 
AND JOSEPHUS (1937-1959) 
I. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. General 

Though the present study is particularly in- 
debted to L’Année Philologique (periodicals will 
generally be abbreviated in accordance with the 
practice of that work), a large number of ad- 
ditional items have been culled from the fol- 
lowing sources: (1) Biblica, in its annual! 
‘“Elenchus Bibliographicus,”’ XX, §3, s.v. “Philo 
et lIosephus” (very fragmentary before 1952 
but fuller since then; particularly useful for 
church and Jewish periodicals, often omitted 
by APh); (2) Répertoire Bibliographique de 
la Philosophie (merely gives annual, very frag- 
mentary, lists of books and articles since 1949, 
but useful for noting reviews of books on 
Philo); (3) Bulletin Signalétique (former- 
ly Bulletin Analytique de la Philosophie; sum- 
maries of articles on Philo since 1947; very 
spotty in coverage when compared with Ma- 
rouzeau or Biblica); (4) Kirjath Sefer (annual 
bibliography published by the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem, with reviews, in Hebrew, of 
important works; very spotty in coverage of 
P. and J.): (5) the card catalogues of the New 
York Public Library’s Jewish Division (partic- 
ularly useful since it has separate entries for 
many articles in periodicals), the Columbia Un- 
iversity Library, and the Union Theological 
Seminary Library; and (6) R. Marcus’ “‘Selec- 
ted Bibliography (1920-1945) of the Jews in 
the Hellenistic-Roman Period,’’ Proc. of the Am. 
Acad. for Jew. Res. 16 (1946-47) 97-181 (P., 
pp. 175-178; J., pp. 178-181), which lists, with- 
out comment, all important books and articles 
(helpful for noting, with a single asterisk, those 
books rarely articles which are useful in- 
troductions, and, with a double asterisk, those 
books or articles that are indispensable to the 
specialist). 

Of lesser value are The Year's Work in Classical 
Studies (to 1947), which contains almost nothing on 
Josephus and only one or two items a year on Philo; 
J. C. Rylaarsdam’s “Intertestamental Studies since Char 
les’ Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha [1913], in H. R 
Willoughby, The Study of the Bible Today and Tomor 
row (Chicago 1947) 32-51 (which discusses briefly, on 
pp. 48-50, three books, only one of which appeared as 
recently as 1940, and one article on Philo, as well as 
[pp. 50-51] six books on Josephus, none of which ap- 
peared after 1932); and M. Platnauer, Fifty Years of 
Classical Scholarship (Oxford 1954), in which Sir David 
Ross, “The Greek Philosophers,” has one brief paragrapt 
on Philo (p. 143)1 which does not even mention Wolf 


states that 
10 containing Legatio ad Gaium and 
been published 


1. Ross erroneously 
plete; actually vol 
in index has not vet 


the Loeb Philo is com-: 


281 


son's Philo, surely the most important work on him of 
this century, and in which G. T. Griffith, “The Greek 
Historians,’ pp. 180-192, though going up to Dio Cassius 
and Arrian, omits Josephus completely. 


The present bibliography, with few excep- 
tions, does not go beyond 1959, the last year 
for which the bibliographies of Marouzeau and 
Biblica were available. Since the number of 
items surveyed is somewhat smaller than that 
of a number of other surveys in this series, it 
aims at completeness, and the author will be 
most grateful for any addenda or corrigenda 


that may be supplied. 


B. Philo 


The last critical bibliography of Philo is J 
Haussleiter’s ‘‘Nacharistotelische Philosophen 
1931-1936,"" JAW 281-282 (1943) 107-116: hence 
the present review begins in 1937. Haussleiter’s 
review actually covers the period from 1926- 
1936; though appearing to be exhaustive, it lists 
only forty-eight items and omits many others, 
particularly articles published in Jewish jour- 
nals. The summaries are of uneven value; there 
is, moreover, no indication of trends in the 
field. A much more valuable work for this pe- 
riod because of its critical discernment is R. 
Marcus’ “Recent Literature on Philo (1924- 
1934),”’ in Jewish Studies in Memory of George 
A. Kohut (New York 1935) 463-491, which se- 
lects forty-three important items for review. A 
remarkably complete? bibliography down to 
1938, listing 1603 items conveniently classified 
and very fully indexed, was compiled by H. L. 
Goodhart (who had many of them in his per- 
sonal library) and E. R. Goodenough and ap- 
pended (pp. 128-348) to Goodenough’s The Pol- 
itics of Philo Judaeus (New Haven 1938).° 

Other bibliographies of Philo are H. J. Schoeps and | 
Heinemann, “Rundum Philo,” MGW] 82 (1938) 269 
280, critical reviews of several books of the previous few 
years, particularly Goodenough’s; J]. Llamas, “Resefia 


2. Several 
review by G 


additions and corrections are noted 
Bertram, ThLZ 64 (1939) 193-199 

3. The earlier literature is critically discussed by |] 
Freudenthal, “Zur Geschichte der Anschauungen iiber 
die jiidisch-hellenistische Religionsphilosophie,’ MGW] 
18 (1869) 4399-421 (particularly praises Zeller); by |! 
Cohn, “The Latest Researches on Philo of Alexandria, 
Jew. Quart. Rev. 5 (1892-93) 24-50; and most fully by 
W. Volker, Fortschritt und Vollendung bei Philo von 
Alexandrien (Leipzig 1938) 1-47 (see below). Cohn, 
while not attempting to be exhaustive, emphasizes par 
ticularly the work done on the text (to which he himself 
contributed so much) and on the authenticity of the 
writings; there is very little on P.'s relation to the Tal- 
mud, Plato, or Christianity subjects which have par- 
ticularly engrossed more recent scholars. The best listing 
of nineteenth-century work is in FE. Schiirer, Geschichte 
des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 14 
(Leipzig 1909) 636 ff 
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Filon de Alejandria, 'Sefa- 
an uncritical summary of literature 
from about 1929 to 1941 on P., particularly lauding 
Goodenough’s works; G. A. De Brie, ed., Bibliographia 
Philosophica 1934-1945, | (Brussels 1950) 89-90, a chron 
ological listing of books and articles which is far from 
complete though it claims to cover the field exhaustively ; 
H. Thyen, “Die Probleme der neveren Philo-Forschung, 
Theol. Rdsch; 23 (1955) 230-246, which, after a bnef 
survey of the most important older books, presents the 
problem of the two Philos — the great, coherent, orig- 
inal philosopher (Wolfson) vs. the minor, disjointed 
plagiarist important only for the recovery of Posidonius 
(Wendland) — and concludes with a generally adverse 
examination of the works of Goodenough, Vélker, and 
especially Wolfson, and with unqualified praise of Jonas 
for whom Gnoticism is the kev to understanding P 
and G. Varet, Manuel de Bibliographic philosophique, | 
(Paris 1956) 17 } lists a selected bibliography 


del estado de las cuesuones 
rad 2 (1942) 437-447, 


1-176, whict 
( Josephus 
The last 
IAW 142 (1909) 
1905-1908.4 On the 
of Philo the 
*f report by A 
7, covering the 
extensive (though 
through 1941 on 
intiquities 
riod of Jewish 
Vol. VII. On the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, see 


in Rew de 


Reuss in 
covering the 
of Josephus and 
survey is the very 
JAW 236 (1932 


1907-1929. There are 


critical survey is by F. 
159-163 vears 
language 
most recent 
Debrunner 
vears 
admittedly 
subjects 
Books 12-14 Hasmonean pe- 
history) in R. Marcus 
subject of Josephus and the 
the annual bibliographies 
starting in 195& 


II. PHILO 
Translations 
of L. Cohn, P. Wendland, 
and S. Reiter (Berlin 1896-1930) remains stand- 
ard; it lacks, however, the fragments (which 
are extensive), the treatises extant only in Ar 
(notably Solutiones in 
Exodum), and pseudo-Philo. An 
approach to the text has been 
Whitaker and especially F. H 
their edition, with many con- 
improvements. Colson’s Vols. 7 (1937), 
(1941) appeared during the 
and were widely and de- 
their accuracy intel- 
are unlively. The 
brief and very sane (they are par- 
helpful in matters of style) though 
knowledge has deprived them 


elective) listings 
twelve covered by 
19 (the 


Loeb 


Gul iran 


{ Editions and 


The excellent text 


menian Quaestiones et 
Grenesim et im 
independent 
taken by G. H 
Colson in Loeb 
sequent 
8 (1939), and 9 
period under review 
servedly praised for 


ligibility even if they 


and 
rather 
notes are 
ticularly 
a lack of rabbinic 
nineteenth century the best listing is by 
102-106, supplemented by his article “Jose 
prot. Theol. u. Kirche 1X (1901) 
Juifs dans l'Empire romain, | 
(Paris 1914) 7-13 has a good listing, much more com 
plete than his listing for Philo (pp. 3-7). On the Slavoni 
full bibliography by R 
York 1931) 624-6% 


’ For the 
Schirer, I4 
Realency. 

Juster, Les 


phus, in 


377-386. | 


Josephus there is a very Fisler, 
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of maximum usefulness. C. died shortly after 
completing Vol. 10 (containing, chiefly, Legatio 
ad Gaium and an index prepared by J. Earp), 
and this volume, after many delays, is now set 
for publication in 1962. R. Marcus has added 
two supplementary volumes to the Loeb series, 
Questions and Answers on Genesis and Ques- 
tions and Answers on Exodus (Cambridge 
Mass. 1953), translated from the Armenian for 
the first time into a modern tongue, with many 
valuable exegetical notes, particularly in recon- 
structing the Greek original 

The only edition of an individual treatise to 
appear in English has been H. Box’s In Flac- 
(Oxford 1939), containing a fifty-page his- 
torical introduction (arguing with particular 
cogency that the Jews were not citizens of Alex- 
andria), the Greek text and an eloquent (per- 
haps too precious) English translation on opps 
pages, and a fulsome and valuable (pri- 
marily historical) commentary, including muct! 
from papyri 


CuTT 


site 


drawn 
H. Lewy’s Philo, Philosophical Writings. Se 
(Oxford 1946) is a very brief (eighty- 
page) anthology, with an excellent nineteen 
page introduction, of short selections arranged 
by subject matter, with preference being giver 
to those passages in which P. expresses a mood 
of religious contemplation and with a few sim- 
for the reader with no hackground. 
from P. (in the Loeb translation) 
(in Whiston’s antiquated and often 
inaccurate version) are to be found in S. W 
Baron and J. L. Blau, edd., Judaism: Postbib- 
lical and Talmudic Period (New York 
31-63, 72-90.5 
Since there is no translation of 
P.’s works in French, it is especially welcome 
to have R.M. Guastalla and G. Blin’s lucid trans 
lation with copious notes of P.’s De Monarchia 
Book 1 (Mesures 5. no. 4 [1939] 153-176), 
the first translation into French since Bellier’s 
inadequate version of 1588; R. Arnaldez’s trans- 
lation, with introduction and analytical com- 
mentary, of De Opificio Mundi (typewritten 
thesis compl., Fac. des Lettres, Paris 1955: 1 
have not this); and especially R. Cadiou’'s 
briefly annotated text and careful, stylistically 
translation of De Migratione Abraham: 
(Coll. Sources Chrétiennes, Sér. annexe 47 [Paris 
1957]). Cadiou, it should be noted, improves 
Wendland’s text in many instances. 
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ple notes 
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systematic 
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robust 


The period witnessed the publication (Bres- 


lau 1938) of the sixth volume (ed. by I. Heine- 


L.H 


Feldman. CW’ 49 (1955-56) 142 
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and M. Adler, with translations by H 
Lewy, M. Adler, and W. Theiler) of the Ger- 
man translation begun in 1909 by L. Cohn. 
The translation is accurate, though perhaps not 
the standard of Colson. The notes, 
are more extensive than those of Col- 
son and stronger on the subject of P.'s 
relation to Greek and to Talmudic thought. 
The seventh volume, which was to contain P.’s 
historical works, and which was announced on 
the inside cover of the sixth volume as being 
in preparation, never did appear because of the 


ay 


,azi persecution of the Jewish editors. 


mann 


quite up 
however, 


are 


A special number of the Yiddish periodical Davke 

(Buenos Aires 1956) contains B. Krimsky’s translations 
(177-184 and .228-241) from Menahem ( Edmund) 
Stein’s® Hebrew version of P.’s passages on the Essenes 
(Quod omnis probus liber sit 75-91 and ap. Eusebius, 
Praep. Ev, 8. 11) and Y. Men's Hebrew version of P.’s 
De Opificio Mundi. Since both are translations of transla 
tions it is not surprising that they are of little value 
6. Stein himself, according to an editorial note in Davke, 
perished at the hands of the Nazis in the Warsaw 

etto. Many of his writings on P. perished with him 
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B. Manuscript Studies, Papyri, Florilegia, and 

Textual 

Aside from the discussions in the editions 
noted above and Kisch’'s edition of pseudo-Phi 
lo’s Biblical Antiquities (see below), only four 
items in this area have appeared: M. L. Con- 
asty, “Le Fonds ‘Supplément grec’ du Départe 
ment la Bibliothéque Na 
tionale de Paris,”” Byzantion 20 (1950) 21-26 
which reports the finding of a sixth-century 
papyrus containing P.’s treatise Quis rerum di- 
vinarum heres; R. Cadiou, “Sur un florilege 
philonien,”’” REG 70 (1957) 93-101, which re- 
ports on a medieval anthology (these antholo- 
gies generally, as C. remarks, have not been 
sufficiently utilized by editors) containing 
passages reminiscent of P. but probably related 
to the literature of a pre-Flavian sect; R. Ca- 
diou, “Sur un florilége philonien. Notes com- 
plémentaires,"’ REG 71 (1958) 55-60, which re- 
ports on another section of the anthology that 
is parallel to P.’s scriptural commentaries but 
that is reminiscent of the literature of the Naz- 
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sects or of certain paraevangelic logia: 

and P. Smith, “Genos in Philo on the Es- 
senes (Hypoth Eus. Pr. Ev. 8, 11 no- 
Biblica 40 (1959) 1021-1024, which 
proposes a reading of nomoi for genei 
C. Philo’s Life 

Drawing on the from papyri, in- 
scriptions, and literature (especially Josephus), 
J. Schwartz, “Note sur la famille de Philon 
d'Alexandrie AIPhO 13 (1953; Mélanges I 
Lévy) 591-602, is able to fix the dates of the 
birth of P. and his brothers between 15 and 10 
B.C. and to make the plausible conjecture that 
P.’s father had played a prominent role in Pal- 
estine before coming to Alexandria. A popular 
summary with historical background of P.’s life 
in S. Ejistrin, “Philo’s Life and 
Davke 7 (1956) 129-143 
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f Egyptianized Stoicism on P. is, how 
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later studies of 
Wolfson for the treatment 
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that P. did not produce a synthesis of 
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distinct compartment from his 
thinking. 
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must be 
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great) 
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mann, Belkin, and 


argues 
Greek and 
Greek 
dominant, in a 
religious 
Both B 


eraleichende 


Jewish 
Philo Halacha: Fine 
Beriicksich- 
(Leipzig 1879) and E. R. 
Goodenough’s more extensive study of De Spe- 
Legibus, The Jurisprudence of the Jew- 
sh Courts in Eqypt (New Haven 1929) con- 
clude that P.’s exposition of the Torah reflects 
the Jewish law in force in Alexandria rather 
the Palestinian Talmudic tradition of law 
quite possible, however, that P. in 
presenting an rather than an ac- 
tual picture of Jewish jurisprudence). I. Heine- 
important Philons und jii- 
likewise denies 
Halakah, ac- 
between the 
since 


assert 


Ritter und die 
Studie 


tigung des Josephus 


unter steter 


cialibus 


than 
(it seems 
art is ideal 
nann’'s ariechische 
1932) 
Palestiniar 


dische Bildung (Breslau 


P..s dependence upor 


counts for the many similarities 


two as being due mere coincidence 


} +} ere eXD nding + ame text 


WORLD 


that P.’s law was Greek and 
Roman 


tion of 


dependent upon 
law, and contends that P.’s presenta- 
law in a work as De Specialibus 
Legibus reflects not the jurisprudence of the 
Jewish courts of Egypt. as Goodenough had ar- 
yued, but rather a mere academic discussion 
E. R. Goodenough. By Light, Light (New 
Haven 1935)? presents P. as considerabl 
more Greek than Jewish: for his thesis is that 
P., with his allegorization of the Bible under 
the influence of Orphic and other mysteries 
depicts Judaism as a mystery religion, the one 
true mystery, and that he thus did for Judaism 
though, of course P. would never have admit- 
ted it, what Plutarch did with the cult of Isis 
P.’s mystic philosophy reflects, according to 
G., an Alexandrian Judaism which is a mystery 
religion very far from Halachic-centered Pal- 
estinian Judaism. But P.’s respect for the lit- 
eral interpretation of sible and his lack 
1f mention of any ;s ial rites of initiation for 
the lack of evidence that 
P. was a devotee of a mystic cult, argue against 
G.’s admittedly challenging a 


such 


proselytes, as well 
hypothesis 
Other accounts of P. are by J 
Drummond, Philo Judaeus; or the Jewish-Alezx- 
andrian Ph in Its Developme 
(London 1888), now anti- 
Schirer (see above), who dimin- 
P.’s role as a philosopher and presents 
him rather and E. Zeller, Ge 
schichte der Philosophie der Griechen, I1® ( Leip- 
zig 1923) 385-467, whose judicious account is 
still standard. For a popular account N. Bent- 
wich, Philo Judaeus of Alexandria {Philadel- 
phia 1910; reprinted without change, 1940). is. 
though somewhat dated. attractively written 
and contains many sound judgments 
E. Book-length Studies on Philo 

E. Stein, in an introductory work in Hebrew, 
Philo of Alexandria: The Writer, His Works. 
His Teaching, and His Philosophy (Warsaw 
1937), continues the trend noted above of view- 
ing P. as unlearned in Hebrew and in Pales- 
tinian Halakah, with only a superficial know- 
ledge of the Bible (except for the Torah). 
Stein does, however, cite many parallels be- 


important 
losoph and 
Completion, 2 vols 
quated; E 
ishes 


as a preacher 


W exe 
and § 
28 (1947-48) 


7. Cf. W. Vélker’s highly critical review, “Neue 
der Philoforschung?” ThB/ 16 (1937) 297-301; 
Belkin’s milder review in Jew. Quart. Ret 
279-282 


8. G. himself, in his review of Volker, JBL 58 (1949) 
57-58, admits that his suggestion in By Light, Light that 
P. was a mystic to whom Judaism was secondary is 
wrong: “yet,” he adds, “to assert [as does Vélker) that 
the Greek side, even the Greek religious side. of P. was 


unessential is equally erroneous. P. held bot 
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tween P. and the Palestinian Aggadah (popu- 
lar homiletic works) and the religious philoso- 
phers of the later Middle Ages. The mystic side 
f P.. so greatly stressed by Goodenough, is 
here totally neglected 

Another challenging and controversial book 
by Goodenough, The Politics of Philo Judaeus, 
Practice and Theory, with a General Biblioqgra- 
phy of Philo by H. L. Goodhart and E. R. Goode- 
nough (New Haven 1938), presents the theory 
that the treatise De Somniis was designed for 
his fellow-Jews, that the treatise De Josepho 
was intended for a wider audience, and that 
in both P. has concealed anti-Roman propagan- 
da. The portrayal of Joseph the administrator 
in a work intended for Gentiles interested in 
Judaism, Legum Allegoria, is, according to G. 
i commentary on the Roman administratior 
if Egypt: here it is P.’s aim to show that the 
notion of a divinely-appointed ruler is conso- 
nant with Jewish teaching.? But it would seem 
a priori unlikely that P. should be anti-Roman 
when his family was so close to the Romans 
Moreover, the Romans had carefully maintain- 
ed the rights of the Jewish inhabitants of 
\lexandria despite agitation from the non- 
Jewish Alexandrians; in view of this it would 
be the work of a fanatic which P. surely 
as not, though there was a strong Jewish na- 
tionalist group in Alexandria akin to the 
Palestinian Zealots to oppose the Romans 
Again, there seems no warrant for G.’s state- 
ment that P.’s use of the term epitrepos for 
Joseph would have revealed that he really 
meant the prefect of Egypt, for the office of 
yraefectus Aegypti is translated as eparchos or 
hégemon, not epitropos in the documents of the 
period. Finally, it would seem strange that the 
propaganda is so carefully concealed that no 
ye before G. should have been able to discern 
t. The truth is that G. has almost totally neg- 
lected the evidence of the papyri on the “Jew- 
ish question” (see H. A. Musurillo, The Acts 
»f the Pagan Martyrs ‘Oxford 1954) and now 
V. A. Teherikover and A. Fuks, edd., 
pus Papyrorum Judaicarum, Il [Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960] 25-107). G. is. however, 
ful in showing, against Bréhier and Heinemann, 
that P. was not an impractical theologian but 
that he actively participated in politics, and 
not merely in the to Caligula in his 
id age. Whether there is Roman influence in 


Cor- 


success- 
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Jews »pposed 
was not so 
this 


why, according to G. the 

worship of the Emperor 

since acceptance of 
hosen people 


The reason 
so» bitterly the 
much religious as nationalisti 
would erase their claim to be 


P.'s conception of democracy, as G., following 
Langstadt, suggests, is problematical. In gener- 
al, G. places too much emphasis on the political 
motives of In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium 
and not enough on the religious motives of 
these treatises, that is, on their evidence, in 
P.’s eyes, of God's providence 


against the view of P. as a 
Hellenistic syncretist and the recovery of P. 
the Jew is begun in W. Volker, Fortschritt 
und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien: eine 
Studie zur Geschichte der Frommigkeit 
(Texte u. Untersuch. z. Gesch. d. altchrist 
Lit. 49. 1; Leipzig 1938). V. vehemently denies 
Goodenough’'s presentation of P. as a mystic; 
but he reveals his own bias by presenting the 
untruthful charge that G.’s thesis was motiva 
ted by the desire to discredit Christian mysti- 
cism by asserting its extra-Christian origin; 
there can be no true mysticism without the 
belief in Christ, according to V., and hence P 
could not have influenced Christian mysticism 
V.’s own method is to show Greek and Jewish 
parallels to the various aspects of P.’s thought 
and then to conclude that since P. was reli- 
gious and since the Greek parallels are not, 
whereas the Jewish parallels are, P. must have 
been at heart a Jew. But, as G., in his sharp 
review, “Problems of Method in Studying Philo 
Judaeus,” JBL 58 (1939) 51-58, remarks, V 
never discusses the neo-Pythagorean parallels 
In general, however, V.’s depreciation of P.'s 
originality and importance as a philosopher and 
his one-sided emphasis on the Bible as his 
source of inspiration falls flat when one reads 
P. himself and sees the obviously deep influ- 
ence upon him of the Greek philosophic tradi 
tion. 


The reaction 


An important work, which in 
spects anticipates the conclusions of Wolfson 
is S. Belkin, Philo and the Oral Law: The Phi- 
lonic Interpretation of Biblical Law in Relatior 
to the Palestinian Halakah (Harvard Semitic 
Series, XI; Cambridge, Mass. 1940). B. agrees 
with Goodenough’s contention (in The Juris- 
prudence of the Jewish Courts in Egypt) that 
P.’s exposition of law reflects actual Alexan- 
drian practice, but unlike G. and in sharp oppo 
sition to Heinemann, he argues that P 
thoroughly acquainted with the Palestinian Ha- 
lakah, though he occasionally followed the point 
of view of the minority of rabbis; thus the 
line of demarcation between the rabbinic Ju 
daism of Palestine and Hellenistic Judaism, s 
sharply drawn by G., is hardly distinct at all 
AS a rabbinic parallels to P. (es- 


many re- 


Wa; 


collection yf 
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De Specia s Legibus) the book his religious views on the mystery religions of 
value and a much-needed supple- his day makes Belkin, in his discerning review 
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W.’s thesis is that P. was a philosopher in 
the grand manner: his greatness consists in the 
fact that he first formulated both the problem 
of the reconciliation of faith and reason which 
was to dominate philosophy until Spinoza and 
in that he first made philosophy a handmaid 
of religion. While the thesis that medieval 
Christian, Arabic, and Jewish philosophy is a 
revision of Greek philosophy as harmonized 
with the Bible is not new to claim 
so important a role for P. as father, directly or 
indirectly, of medieval systems of phi- 
losophy. 

W. contends that P 
ency. To reconcile apparent inconsistencies W. 
what he calls the hypothetico-deductive 
method to reconstruct the latent processes of 
thought employed by P. This method, which is 
hardly original with W., requires the scholar 
not merely to collect related passages from the 
philosopher’s writings but also to identify him- 
self with the philosopher and to think through 
all his thoughts. It is a kind of literary psy- 
choanalysis, as H. Musurillo!* has aptly term- 
ed it, with many of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of that method. W. looks upon the 
words of a philosopher as being, so to speak 
(the image is mine), an iceberg, beneath which 
lie many submerged thoughts, the reconstruc- 
tion of which is the task of the historian of 
philosophy. Goodenough, in his review of W., 
says that W.’s ingenuity in combining isolated 
passages, in “completing statements, and, in 
general, in reconciling inconsistencies is rem- 
iniscent of the method of Talmudic study known 
as pilpul. Pilpul is a highly effective method of 
textual study, but it rests on the assumption 
that the texts which it attempts to reconcile 
are not inconsistent; W that P. has a 
coherent system: he cannot conceive of P. as 
perhaps changing his mind or even not know- 
ing his own mind. W. is obviously more order- 
ly than P.; wonders whether perhaps he 
has put P procrustean bed. Is it 
not more likely that one reading P. without 
preconceived notions would conclude that we 
have merely a collection of sermons that draw 
heavily on popular philosophy, much as ser- 
mons today often do? Would one seek unity in 
sermons of a modern preacher? 


new, it is 
these 
has unity and consist- 


uses 
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one 


neat 


into a 


collected 


The clarity -o st is 


the 
most commend- 
medieval philosophy has appeared in part (Crescas’ 
Critique of Maimonides {Cambridge, Mass. 1929]); Vol 
6 (The Philosophy of Spinoza (Cambridge, Mass. 1934]) 
is to appear in a revised edition 

12. Review of W.'s The Philosophy 


thers, in Thought 31 (1956) 607-611 


of the Church Fa 


able, and his periodic summaries, looking back- 
ward to P.’s predecessors and forward to his 
successors, are excellent. He is also to be lauded 
for his thorough, truly model indices. Marcus 
in his review, has given a comprehensive, chap- 
ter-by-chapter summary of the work, but the 
most important of P.’s conclusions may here be 
stated: 


(1) W 
the Bible in Hebrew and 
necessary, and as intimately aware of and as 
following Palestinian Pharisaic Judaism. Goodenough 
rightly takes issue with W.'s statement that Alexandrian 
Judaism was a collateral branch of Pharisaic Judaism; 
Marcus, in his review, states that what W. clearly means 
is that Palestinian and Alexandrian Judaism were col 
lateral branches descended from a single Jewish original, 
but this is, it would seem, not what W. really means, 
for to him Philonic Judaism is really a derivative of 
Pharisaic Judaism, though it may occasionally go back 
beyond Pharsaic Judaism to the oral tradition that was 
its source. But W., like Belkin, often seeks parallels in 
rabbinic literature without looking very hard for parallels 
in Greek literature; thus S. Sandmel, Philo’s Place in 
Judaism (Cincinnati 1956) 18-19, one example 
where W. finds a rabbinic parallel to P.'s dictum that 
praise cannot be given to one who obeys the written law 


as able mo read 
LXX when 


closely 


Follows Belkin in seeing P 
to check on the 


cites 


since that is compulsory, whereas the one who observes 
deserves praise; the parallel with 
1375 a 15 ff. is considerably closer 


the unwritten law 
Aristotle's Rhetoric 


(2) The fact that P. employs the terminology of the 
pagan religions, including that of the mystics, does not 
indicate the influence of pagan ideas, nor does it support 
G.’s thesis that P. interpreted Judaism as a mystery: P 
uses the terminology simply because it is part of the 
common speech of the day. Moreover, the evidence of 
Plutarch or the Neo-Platonists or the Gnostics in reveal 
ing a mystic background for P. is dismissed since they 
are all at least half a century after P. Yet, as 
enough remarks, W. constantly cites as sources for P 
rabbinic writings from a period long after that date; it 
has often been pointed out and admitted by G. (cf 
Bamberger below) that the rabbis are transmitting a 
long-standing oral tradition, but surely the mystical 
philosophy of Plutarch did not arise full-blown with hin 


Good 


SiOIC ¢€ 


' 
ab munding if xpress 


(3) P.’s system, thoug! 
is essentially a criticism of Stoicism 


(4) Though P. is in general agreement with Plat 
he is not a blind follower but rather 
Platonic doctrine critically. P.’s chief departure from Plato 


is in his use of the term Logos for the ideas as a whole 


examines ever 


and in his statement that the Logos is the place of 
intelligible world. P.’s Logos doctrine, which had baf 
fled all previous scholars because of its inconsistencies 
is self-consistent in W.'’s view. But even W.'s great ad 
mirer, Marcus, must admit that W. is not 
successful in this, since, for example, in Quaest. in Gen 
4. 110, P. identifies God with the Logos, whereas else 
where (despite W., who denies this; cf. B. Otis, rev. of 
W.'s The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. PbR 66 
[1957] 543-550), the Logos is an intermediary between 
God and the world. But if P Pharisai 
Judaism, which had no notion of intermediaries, why did 
P. introduce the Logos into his system? W.'s answer is 
that P., like the rabbis, believed that God occasionally 
took on human attributes to provide an example for 
mankind rather than because he needed an agent: but 


completely 


is $0 close to 
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such an answer is unsatisfactory since the Logos 1s gen- 


erally independent of God 
(3) F 


namability and 


philosopher to prove the un- 
of God. W. L. Knox, in 
his review of W. in JThS 49 (1948) 210-214, asserts 
that this conception is found in Cicero’s Tusc. Disp. 1 
2 a generation before P.’s birth; but this passage refers 


to Aristotle's notion of the quintessence. Yet the idea 


was the first 
unknowability 


that the absolute principle is inexpressible is found in 


Plato's Seventh Letter and in the Parmenides, as J. Mo- 
REA GO (1958) 446-448, has noticed 

(6) P. is the father of medieval philosophy. But Heine- 
mann in his review aptly notes that P. has nowhere ex- 
pressed the medieval view of philosophy as the hand- 
maid of theology, that P. is living in a Greek world un- 
known in the Middle Ages, that P. does not know He- 
brew thought (in his Commentary on Genesis he cites 
the Torah about seventeen times as aften as other books 
of the Bible, whereas the rabbis in their Midrashic com- 
mentary on Genesis, Genesis Rabbah, cite the other books 
about twice as often as the Torah), and that ‘in fact the 
only point of identification of P. and the Middle Ages 
is that both seek a harmony of reason and revelation. 

In short, according to W., P. is original and 
mere eclectic. He is at home with Phar- 
isaic Halakah. He is a great philosopher. Most 
scholars will seriously doubt the statement of 
Daniélou in his review that in W.’s hands the 
study of Philonic philosophy enters the field 
of science; and there is much in Goodenough’s 
remark that the work should be called A Phi- 
lonic System rather than Philo, since W. is much 
than P. ever was. And yet no 
one can doubt statement that this is a 
great work, for no one can fail to admire 
W.’s great store of Talmudic parallels and his 
striking ability to show parallels with Chris- 
tian, Arabic, and Jewish medieval thought gen- 
erally. But with the publication of Tcherikover 
and Fuks’ Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum and 
Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period (8 vols.; New York 1953-58) we 
are filling in our picture of Diaspora Ju- 
daism: and we are beginning to realize more 
and more the gap that existed between this 
Judaism and what George Foote Moore call- 
ed the “normative” Judaism of the Palestinian 


Pharisees.15 


reau, 


not a 


more systematk 


30as' 


Philo’s Place in Judaism: A 
Study of Conceptions of Abraham in Jewish 
Literature (Cincinnati 1956) 14 is, on the whole, 
a reaction against Wolfson. The strength of S.’s 
book is that he takes as a case study the ac- 
count of Abraham in P. and, instead of merely 
seeking parallels for it in rabbinic literature, 


S. Sandmel’s 


Cf. L. H. Feldman, “The Orthodoxy of the Jews 
in Hellenistic Egypt,” Jew. Soc. St. 22 (1960) 215-237 
14. Originally published in Heb. Union Coll. Ann. 25 
(1954) 209-237 and 26 (1955) 151-332. Cf. review by 
H. Feldman, CW’ 51 (1957-58) 175-17¢ 
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compares it with the accounts in Josephus, the 
Apocrypha, and rabbinic literature to determine 
the degree of closeness between P.’s and the 
rabbis’ accounts. He concludes that P. had at 
best a useless knowledge of Hebrew, that his 
debt to his Hellenistic background is far greater 
than his debt to the rabbis, and that similarities 
between P. and the rabbis are often due to the 
fact that they are expounding a common book, 
the Bible. 

A fine popular introduction to P. in French 
corresponding to Goodenough’s in English, is 
J. Daniélou, Philon d’Alexandrie (Paris 1958). 
There are chapters on P.'s life, his times, the 
LXX, the literal and allegorical exegesis of P. 
P.’s theology, P.’s spirituality, and P. and the 
New Testament. D.’s interest is chiefly in P.'s 
theology, where he generally follows Wolfson. 
To D., as to W., P.’s work is a remarkable effort 
of synthesis, but D. admits that P. has fallen 
short of a perfect systematization. He does, 
however, follow W. in the view that P. was 
the first to propose the doctrine of divine in- 
comprehensibility. When he comes to the New 
Testament, .D. stresses the differences between 
its view of the Logos incarnate and that of P. 
The one really original part of the book is an 
admittedly tentative comparison of P.’s discus- 
sion of the Essenes with the literature of the 
sect depicted in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

F. Shorter General Accounts 

W. L. Knox, “Pharisaism and Hellenism.” in 
H. Loewe, ed., Judaism and Christianity, 0: 
The Contact of Pharisaism with Other Cultures 
(London 1937) 61-111, is largely concerned 
with P. and J. K.’s theory that P. was a com- 
piler of the traditional teachings of the schools 
and synagogues of Alexandria, while not un- 
likely, has no actual evidence to support it. K 
stresses P.’s indebtedness to the Stoic interpre- 
tation of Plato’s Timaeus: he regards P.’s Pla- 
tonic and Stoic Logos as a substitute for the 
term ‘‘Wisdom.”’ 

H. Lewy, in the excellent introduction to his 
Philo, Philosophical Writings, Selections (Ox- 
ford 1946), noted above, agrees with Goode- 
nough (By Light, Light) and E. Stein (Die 
Allegorische Exegese des Philo aus Alexan- 
dreia, ZATW Beihefte, no. 51 [Giessen 1929!) 
that Alexandrian Jewry was not a cultural sub- 
urb of Palestine but that it was self-contained, 
that P. himself knew little or no Hebrew and 
had very dim notions of Halakah, that P.'s 
Greek scholarship was incomparably wider than 
his Jewish learning, that there is little in P. 
that is original, and that P. does not so much 
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have a doctrine as a kind of atmosphere, the 
theoretical reflex of a mystical religion. L., who, 
like Goodenough, stresses the mystical side of 
P.’s nature, theorizes that in the time of P. 
something like a Jewish Gnosticism began to 
appear and that its secret teachings had much 
in common with those of P.; though this theory 
is plausible enough, there is almost no actual 
evidence to support it. 

4 short (48-page) general survey in Danish, V. P 
Gronbech, Philon, et fragment (Det Filologisk-historiske 
Sumfund, Copenhagen 1949; Studier fra Sprong- og Old- 
tidsforskning, no. 209), contains chapters on Hellenist and 
Jew, Israel, Gnosis, and Logos. R. Marcus “Hellenistic 
Jewish Literature,” in L. Finkelstein, ed., The Jews, II 
(Philadelphia 1949) 745-783, has popular accounts for 
the beginner of J. (754-758) and P. (775-782), with 
brief samples from their works. In a fair statement P. 
Treves, “Philon (4),” in Oxford Classical Dictionary 
(Oxford 1949) 684, stresses that P. owes far more to 
Greek philosophy than to Judaism; there is little orig- 
inality in him, but he has played a very important role 
as a mediator between Hellenistic philosophy and both 
Christianity and Neoplatonism. A brief popular survey 
in Dutch, J. H. Stelma, “Philo van Alexandrié,” in J. 
H. Waszink et al., edd., Het oudste Christendom en de 
antieke cultuur, | (Haarlem 1951) 589-602, presents a 
survey of P.’s chief treatises and stresses especially his 
relation to Christianity. I have not seen another brief 
(51-page) work in Dutch, F. Proost, Tussen twee werel- 
den (i.e. Between Two Worlds): Philo Judaeus (Arnhem 
1952) 

S. Sandmel, “Philo’s Environment and Phi- 
lo’s Exegesis,” Jour. of Bible and Religion 22 
(1954) 248-253, speaks in broad terms of P.’s 
eclecticism and mysticism. E. Bréhier, Etudes 
de philosophie antique (Paris 1955) 207-214, 
contains a very elementary essay on P.: P.’s 
the moral conscience, says B., 


concept of 
comes from the Cynic diatribes of the Greek 
popular philosophers, and his originality con- 
sists in the moral interpretation of God's ac- 


tions in this world. R. Marcus, “The Hellenistic 
Age” in L. W. Schwarz, ed., Great Ages and 
Ideas of the Jewish People (New York 1956) 
95-139, esp. 132-135, has a popular discussion 
»f P. which is heavily indebted to Wolfson and 
which stresses that the similarities between 
P. and Palestinian Judaism are more significant 
than their differences. 

An article in Yiddish by S. Suskovich (Soskiewicz), 
Philo’s Philosophical Concepts," Davke 7 (1956) 159- 
176, notes P.’s close kinship to Greek thinkers. A transla- 
tion into Yiddish by M. Leibovich of H. A. Wolfson’s 
What Is New in Philo?” Davke 7 (1956) 144-158, 
from W.'s Philo, stresses P.'s greatness as a philosopher 
in his own right and as the founder of medieva! philos- 
ophy 
G. Individual Treatises of Philo 

H. Leisegang, “Philons Schrift iiber die 
Ewigkeit der Welt.”” Philologus 92 (1937) 156- 
176, argues well (against Wendland) that De 


A 


Aeternitate Mundi belongs not to P.'’s youthful 
period but to the later period when he defended 
the Stoics, in this case their notion of the prov- 
idential nature of God. 

Leisegang, “Philons Schrift Uber die 
sandtschaft der alexandrinischen Juden an den 
Kaiser Gaius Caligula,’ JBL 57 (1938) 377-405, 
suggests that the lost second part of Legatio ad 
Gaium contained a palinode begging the for- 
giveness of Caligula for P.’s attack on him in 
the first part and confessing that Caligula was 
the agent of God’s will; this seems unlikely in 
view of Josephus’ account (AJ 18.260) of P.'s 
bitter disappointment with Caligula. A. D. 
Doyle, “Pilate’s Career and the Date of the 
Crucifixion,” JThS 42 (1941) 190-193, dates the 
Jewish protest against the placing of the shields 
in Herod’s palace (Leg. 299-305) in the Passover 
of 32 before the crucifixion, which he dates in 
33. 


Ge- 


W. Lameere, “Sur un passage de Philon 
d’Alexandrie (De Plantatione 1-6),"’ Mnemosyne, 
ja Ser., 4 (1951) 73-80, traces this discussion 
back to Aristotle’s lost treatise Peri Philoso- 
phias. 

H. A. Wolfson, “Philo on Jewish Citizenship 
in Alexandria,” JBL 63 (1944) 165-168. con- 
cludes, from an examination of De Vita Mosis 
1.34, that the Jews were not astoi (“‘burgesses”’ ) 
but that they had an opportunity of reaching 
this status. S. Sauneron, “Un théme littéraire 
de l’antiquité classique: Le Nil et la pluie,” 
BIAO 51 (1952) 41-48, cites P., De Vita Mosis 
2.195, among many other authors who present 
the overflow of the Nile as replacing rain in 
Egypt. B. Botte, “La vie de Moise par Philon,”’ 
Cahiers Sioniens 8 (1954) 173-180, after a sim- 
ple, general summary of the contents of De 
Vita Mosis, asks, but does not answer, the ques- 
tion whether Moses, combining, as he does in 
P., king, high-priest, and prophet, may not be 
a Messiah-figure such as the Jews of this era 
represented him. 

R. Marcus, “A Note on Philo’s Quaestiones 
in Gen. ii. 31,” CPh 39 (1944) 257-258, offers 
a philological, an etymological, and an allegori- 
cal explanation of P.’s comments on Genesis 
8.8. 

H. Fragments 

A large number of fragments have been dis- 
covered since J. R. Harris issued his Fragments 
of Philo Judaeus (Cambridge 1886): some of 
them are to be found in P. Wendland, Neuent- 
deckte Fragmente Philon’s (Berlin 1891): K 
Praechter, ‘“Unbeachtete Philon-Fragmente,” 
Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. 9 (1896) 415-426: and 





THE 
“Neue Philon-Texte,” S.-Ber. Akad. 
23-84 
L. Fruechtel, “Zum Oxyrhynchos-Papyrus 
Philon (Ox.-Pap. XI 1356),"" PhW 58 (1938) 
137-1439, identifies this papyrus as the begin- 
of Philo, frag. 27, as published by Lewy, 
corrects 


Lewy 


4 (1932) 


ning 
whom he 
K. Stahlschmidt, ‘“‘Eine 
Philons Alexandrien 
hestehenden Verfassers),”” Aegyptus 22 (1942) 
161-176, identifies the fragments of a treatise 
Peri Theou (Pap. Berol. 17027) as coming from 
either the Hermetica or P. L. Alfonsi, ‘Sul 
Peri Theou del P. 17027 di Berlino,”i0id. 23 
(1943) 262-269 that the echoes of Posi- 
donius, to whom P. is so much indebted, in the 


unbekannte Schrift 
(oder eines ihm na- 


von 


Says 


fragment confirm the ascription to P. K. Aland, 


ThLZ 68 (1943) 
not to P. but 


Philos,” 
fragment 


Eine neue Schrift 
169-170, ascribes the 
to the Hermetica 
Doubtful and Spurious Works 
Much important 
pseudo-Philo’s Liber 
Biblical history 


extant in Latin. 


been done on 
Biblicarum, 


Saul 


work has 
Antiquitatum 
from Adam through 


L. Gry, “La date de la fin 
les révélations ou les calculs du Pseudo-Philon 
de Baruch (Apocalypse Syriaque),’’ RBi 48 
1939) 337-356, notes that Ant. Bibl. gives the 
ate 119 for the of the Roman Empire. 


Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiqui- 
(Publ. in Med. Stud. of the 
Dame, no 10: Notre Dame, 
the first edition of the text 
princeps of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. K. modestly calls this text a Schulausqabe 
because of war conditions, he was un- 
able to consult exhaustively the manuscripts in 
European libraries and consequently depended 
one manuscript, the Admont, 
superior to all the others and 
his disposal; but while a crit- 
ical edition of the based on all the MSS 
remains a desideratum, K. has manifestly 
improved the text of the editio princeps in very 
many places and has noted many variant read- 
ings (all the MSS seem to go back to one arche- 
and hence further collation is not likely 
to improve the text much). The edition is par- 
ticularly valuable because of a long introduction 
discussing carefully manuscript tradition, 
the author, and the contents. K. concludes that 
the work composed originally in Hebrew 
the end of the first century, 
Greek (now lost) by a Chris- 


des temps, selon 


end 


G. Kisch, ed 
Biblicarum 
Notre 


tatum 
Univ. of 
Ind. 1949) is 


since the editio 


since 


principally on 

which is clearly 
which he had at 
text 


thus 


type, 


the 


was 
lost) near 
- 


was transiated int« 


(now 
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and was 


There is 


tian in the or third century 
further translated into Latin ca. 400 
a fine summary of earlier research and a truly 
exhaustive bibliography. 


second 


In “The Editio Princeps of Pseudo-Philo’s Liber An- 
tiquitatum Biblicarum,” Alexander Marx Jub. Vol. (ed. S. 
Lieberman; New York 1949) 425-446, Kisch discusses 
Johannes Sichardus’ editio princeps of 1527 and con- 
cludes that some of Sichardus’ emandations may have 
come from the Bible. In “A Note on the New Edition 
of Pseudo-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities,’ Historia Judaica 
12 (1950) 153-158, K. answers G. E. McCracken, who 
had criticized his edition in Crozer Quart. 27 (1950) 
173-175, for relying on only one manuscript; K. aotes 
that his intention, as indicated by calling his edition a 
Schulausgabe, merely to present a working text 
for the immediate use of scholars. K.’s “Pseudo-Philo’s 
Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, Postlegomena to the 
New Edition,” Heb. Union Coll. Ann. 23, Part 2 (1950- 
51) 81-93, in addition to presenting addenda and cor- 
rigenda to the edition, has further notes on the use of 
the book by Sichardus and in particular by Rabbi Azariah 
dei Rossi in the sixteenth century, both of whom ac 
cepted P.’s authorship; the latter interestingly notes 
that certain statements in the work are supported not 
only by Talmudic passages but also by the Church Fath- 
ers 


was 


L. Ginzberg, in his The Legends of the Jews 
(7 vols.; Philadelphia 1909-38) had already not- 
the elaborate index, vol. 7, pp. 537- 
539) the rich Midrashic materials embedded in 
Ant. Bibl. Under the impetus of K.’s edition, 
A. Spiro in a series of copiously annotated stud- 
ies has explored the changes made by ps.-P. 
in the Biblical narrative. L. Cohn, “An Apocry- 
phal Work Ascribed to Philo of Alexandria,” 
Jew. Quart. Rev. 10 (1898) 322, had contended 
that ps.-P. avoided disputed questions and 
sought only religious edification; in ‘Samari- 
tans, Tobiads, and Judahites in Pseudo-Philo; 
Use and Abuse of the Bible by Polemicists and 
Doctrinaires,”’ Proc. of the Am. Acad. of Je 
Res. 20 (1951) 279-355, S. remarks on how 
P., like a Sunday-school textbook, in answer 
to the schismatics and emphasizing Judah's des- 
tiny, removed objectionable matter, introduced 
new heroes, and recast old ones in his retelling 
of the Biblical story. Though parading as an 
eminent Haggadist, ps.-P. is, in S.’s eyes, a 
brilliant polemicist, a first-rate doctrinarian, 
and a dexterous historian who handles the early 
history of Israel much as the Books of Chron- 
icles handled the later period. In “Pseudo-Phi- 
lo’s Saul and the Rabbis’ Messiah ben Ephra- 
im,” ibid 21 (1952) 119-137, S. notes that one 
of the two Messiahs mentioned in rabbinic tra- 
dition, the Messiah ben Ephraim, is very simi- 
lar to the portrayal of Saul in ps.-P., in that 
both are depicted as heroically fighting Israel's 
battles without reaping the fruit of their val- 
or; but S. fails to realize that whereas in ps.-P. 


ed (see 


ps.- 
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Saul is sent as God’s rod to destroy the Jews 
the Messiah ben Ephraim comes to save them. 
In “The Ascension of Phinehas,” ibid. 22 (1953) 
91-114, S. solves Origen’s problem of, the Jew- 
ish identification of Phinehas with Elijah by 
citing its origin in ps.-P., who presented it in 
answer to the Samaritan charge that the Jew- 
ish priests were the successors not of Phinehas 
but of Eli, who had rebelled against Phinehas 
In his doctoral dissertation, Manners of Rewrit- 
ing Biblical History from Chronicles to Pseudo- 
Philo (Columbia Univ. microfilm 1953), S. 
comments generally on the style of ps.-P., who, 
he says, was the most skilful ancient reteller 
of Biblical history, standing between Eupole- 
mus, who almost totally disregarded the Bible 
in giving his account of early Jewish history, 
and Josephus, who by almost slavish reproduc- 
tion of the Biblical narrative shows himself as 
an amateur unaware of the “great issues.”’ A 
projected large and comprehensive work of S.’s 
The Anti-Schismatic Document of Ps.-Philo 
(mentioned in PAAJR 20 [1951] 281 note 10) 
has not yet appeared. 

O. Eissfeldt, “Zur Kompositionstechnik des Pseudo- 
Philonischen Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum,” in N. A 
Dahl and A. S. Kapelrud, edd., Festchrift Mowinckel 
( Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrift 56; Oslo 1955) 53-71, 
observes that ps.-P. used foreshadowing and retrospection 
as stylistic devices to achieve greater cohesion than is 
found in his sources, Genesis - I Samuel 

(To be continued) 
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ROBERT FiITzGERALD (tr.). Homer, The 
drawings by HANs ERN1. Garden City,"N Y 
day & Co., 1961. Pp. 475; ill. $4.95 

Nor LONG AGO we lacked a translation of the 
Odyssey into modern English verse; today we are abun- 
dantly supplied. Having greeted Ennis Rees’s version 
(see CW 54 [1960-61] 155), I can now praise the work 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, who has been favorably known ever 
since he translated Sophocles’ Antigone in collaboration 
with Dudley Fitts. The new Odyssey is mainly in blank 
verse, but with shorter lines frequently mixed in. The 
style is light and graceful, and urges the reader on — 
which is the most important way that a translator can 
do justice to Homer 


Odyssey. With 
Double- 


good 


Fitzgerald has dispensed with an introduction and 
footnotes. These will not be missed; for if a reader does 
not understand something in passing, either it becomes 
clear later or it hardly matters. Some touches of com- 
mentary are suggested by Hans Erni’s drawings at the 
beginning of each book. They capture the mood of the 
text; but I question the one in Book Ten; which inap 
propriately shows Circe naked as she restores Odysseus 
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companions to human form: in the story this happened 
after she had finished bathing and dressing Odysseus 
and sat with him at table, being served by her maids 


A minor irritation is the mannerism of merely tran 
scribing most names, so that they come out Doulikhbion, 
Aigyptios, Akbilleus, Mykénai, Lakedaimon, Kirké — and 
even with an English suffix, Akbaians, Phaiakians, Phoini 
kians, We wonder how to pronounce some of them. I 
realize any rendering of Greek names is a makeshift, and 
absolute consistency is neither attainable nor worthwhile; 
yet translators might give the problem mere thought 
Fitzgerald uses an acute accent often (but not always) 
to show a stress according w Latin rules, which is in 
congruous in Aigisthos, Hylakidés, etc., and superfluous 
in Penélopé. There are a few outright mistakes; but 
never in an important name 
UNIVERSITY LEVIN 


WASHINGTON SALI 


Jean M. DAvison, Astic Geometric Workshops. (Yale 
Classical Studies,” 16.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 161; over 150 figs 
$5.00 

THE stUpy under consideration is a long-awaited one 

Much has been written about the Attic Geometric style 

since the last century, but with specific emphasis on its 

origins, its aesthetic or symbolic overtones, and its 
general and formal evolution. Few scholars, 
have attempted to track down definite traces of work- 
shops or individual painters in the material on hand 

The reason is not wo difficult to understand: geometri 

and linear decorations do not seem tw lend themselves, 

like black- or red-figured styles, to very minute analysis, 
and, therefore, to individual attributions or groupings 

The “Dipylon” style did, however, attract attention in 

some studies aimed at organizing it into workshops or 

specific painters through its figured representations 
Miss Davison has laudably undertaken here to analyze 
and group new Geometric workshops through their 
figured representations as well as their decorative ele 
ments and associations. In other terms, she quite con 
vincingly connects ornamentations of a geometric char 

acter with figures, not forgetting shapes, of vessels. A 

sense of unity is consequently restored to the study of 

Geometric vase-painting. Miss Davison groups and dates 

a number of new workshops, and, examining stylistic and 

other relationships, she traces the later manifestations of 

Geometric painting as well as the Early Orientalizing 

style. The task is an arduous one, and the results less 

definitive than one would hope for. It seems indeed dif 
ficult to trace a progressive development of the Geo 
metric style and establish recognizable criteria. As Miss 

Davison points out, “the Geometric period is one of 

ferment, with simultaneous experimentation in shape and 

decoration 
NEW 


however, 


YORK UNIVERSITY KENAN T. Eaim 


WaLTerR-Herwic SCHUCHHARDT (ed.). Das Fischer Lex 
ikon: Bildende Kunst | ( Archaologie). (Das Fischer 
Lexikon,” 21.) Frankfurt am Main: Fischer Bicherei, 
1960. Pp. 328; 48 plates, 53 figs. in text. DM 2.20 
(paper) 

THis ATTRACTIVE volume is a real bargain. It contains 

the wisdom and knowledge not only of the editor, a 

well known authority on Greek art, but also of Helga 

von Heintze, an authority on Roman art, particularly por- 

traits. Other valuable contributions are on painting b: 

Felix Eckstein; on Cretan-Mycenean art, tomb monuments, 
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and cult monuments by Joseph Clemens Wiesner: and 
on the meaning of archaeology, excavations, sanctuaries, 
private buildings, and minor arts by Ulf Jantzen 

The arrangement in aphabetical order, as prescribed 
(see p. 8), results in an unusual 
begins with Antonine-Severan Art, 
Antoninus Pius (138-161) to Alexander Severus 
follows Archaic Greek Art, Archaeol- 
gy, et Vase Painting and, last, “Zeit der 
Soldatenkaiser”’. i Maximinus Thrax (235-258) to 
Carinus (2843-285). Three remedies were counter- 
this disorder 


by the publisher 
sequence. The text 

from 
222-235). There 


dowt to 


used to 
halance 
articles 


1. There are many cross-references to other 


? anged mostly 
spheres and 
groups of works of art. They are preceded by short notes 
242-253). Thus Cretan 

Greek, pls. 4-22; Roman, pls 


Within and besid 


The illustrations on the plates are art 


chronologicall according te cultural 


and references we nave 
Myceneat 
»3.24 and . can, pls. 36-39 
rroups ¢ re differentiations and surveys on 
architecture, and minor 
can be quoted 
repeated] The wo plates will eaas are model 
examples of portraits to illustrate the 
istory of Greek (pl. 26) and Roman (pl. 27) portraiture 
e early fifth to the Byzantine period 


for sculpture, 
Ihe figures are chosen so that 
portrait 


chosen 


painting, 


most 


twelve 


allows the 
Greek and 


5 An extensive index (pp. 414-427) 
reader to find almost anything of interest in 
Roman art 

Thus, despite the lexicon form, the book, based on 
solid scholarship, gives a most advanced and easily read- 
able survey of Greek and Roman art. A good bibliography 
(pp. 305-313) can lead to further studies. The book 
can also be recommended for those who wish a concise 
and sound survey of any of the ancient fields 
MARGARETE BIEBER 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Giseta M. A. RicHTer, in collaboration with IRMA A. 
RicHTER. Kouroi: Archaic Greek Youths. A Study 
of the Development of the Kouros Type in Greek 
Sculpture. Garden City, N.Y.: Distrib. by Double- 
day & Co., Inc., for Phaidon Publishers, 1960. Pp. 
xiv, 342; 591 ill. $25.00 

Ir IS UNNECESSARY to reintroduce the work of Miss Rich- 

ter on kouroi to anyone. Its first edition, published in 

1942 not only became a “classic” among the studies of 

early Greek art and archaeology (and not the only one 

from the pen of the indefatigable Miss Richter), but soon 
went out of print. This second, thoroughly revamped 
and revised edition, is consequently most welcome, and 
one can only laud Miss Richter for having brought such 

a vast enterprise to such a handsome finish 
The basis of Miss Richter’s study of archaic statues of 

youths is anatomical. Her thesis is that the chronology 

of the kouroi can be established through the evolution 
in naturalistic rendering of every important part and 
detail of anatomy. Over almost twenty years the sound- 
ness of her approach has often been verified and sug- 
gested dates for other specimens of archaic sculpture. 
The original six groups in which the kouroi were 
classified in the first edition are preserved in this new 
volume. The Epilogue, dealing with the last manifesta- 
tions of the kouros type, more extensive as it now 

stands, could well be counted as a seventh group (485- 

i60 B.c.), as Miss Richter suggests. A number of new 

pieces (about forty) have been inserted into the groups; 
many of these were brought to light by excavations in 
recent years. The most noteworthy are the statue of the 


youth identified as Aristodikos on its base, and found 
in 1944 in Attica, and, of course, the bronze kouros ac 
cidentally uncovered in the Piraeus in July 1959. Miss 
Richter includes the latter in her Ptoon 20 Group, dating 
it ca, 520-485 B.c., closer probably to the lower date. 
The cleaning of this almost unique specimen will pos- 
sibly bring about further chronological discussions. 

The new plates of Kowuroi are excellent, and to our 
great satisfaction, include a variety of more detailed 
and extremely satisfactory photographs. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY KENAN T. ERIM 
CHARLES SELTIMAN. The Twelve Olympians. New York 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. Pp. 208; 16 plates, 

map. $4.50. 
[His BOOK is a revision of one published (London: Pan 
Books) under the same name in 1952. After a prologue 
concerned mostly with the physical aspect of Mt. Olym- 
pus, and a chapter contrasting the religious beliefs of the 
ancient Greeks and of the Middle Ages, each of the 12 
Greek gods is given a chapter. Four “honorary Olym- 
pians” — Herakles, Asklepios, Alexander, and Augustus 
—are grouped into another chapter, for their benefac- 
tions to the human race. An epilogue gathers together 
the concluding thoughts of the author, and an index 
closes the book 

Ihe author rightly sees, and defines, the sharp 
difference between the total impact of Greek pagan 
mythology-religion and that of medieval Christianity 
upon their respective followers, judging the former a 
more wholesome and tolerant body of experience than 
the latter. He probes into the origins of the Olympians 
in the light of recent studies in archaeology and com- 
parative religion, and relates the Olympians with the 
artistic expression of them by the Greeks 

The book is more than academic, in being witty, vital, 
and intelligent. The 51 halftone illustrations are artistic- 
ally contributive. In such brevity of book and. review 
imposed by publisher and editor there is no point in 
complaining about what might have been included. Those 
who know the Greek countryside and the Greek people 
and the broken stones of an ancient faith among them 
will share Mr. Seltman’s devotion to a once-vital faith 
which still lingers on in the countryside and hearts of 
the Greek people today 
PITTSBURGH YOUNG 
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ANDREW Ropert Burn. The Lyric Age of Greece. New 

York: St Martin's Press, 1960. Pp. xvi, 422; 6 maps, 

2 figs. $9.00. 
Mr, Burn’s range is wide in this illuminating cultural 
history, his insight into many aspects of the period with 
which he deals is keen, and his style of presentation is 
engaging. The title is somewhat misleading. The contents 
are better indicated in the first sentence of the Foreword: 
“An account of the Greek world in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B. C.” Emphasis is not so much on the lyric 
poetry as on the political, social, economic, philosophical, 
and religious development of the Greek states in these 
two centuries, with a good deal of attention also to the 
eighth century. The titles of the four Parts into which 
the book is divided give a clear idea of its scope: 
“Greece at the Dawn of History,” “The Expansion of 
Greece,” “The Revolution in Greek Society,” and “The 
Revolution in Greek Thought.” 

The historical material is presented in great detail, 
with a wealth of anecdotes from Herodotus, Plutarch, 
and others, as well as evidence based on epigraphy and 
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recent historical studies. There are places where the 
author's discursive approach is. somewhat over-worked 
The inclusion, for example, in Chapter 16 of many 
well known stories about Athenian figures of the sixth 
century seems less fruitful than the analogous procedure 
in Chapter 14, “Sparta and Reaction,’ where the material 
is both relatively unfamiliar and extremely interesting 
The amassing of well-organized details serves its purpose 
especially well in Part Two, where it portrays admirably 
the complexity of the colonizing movements of the 
eighth and seventh centuries. 

The sections on the lyric poets are, on the whole, 
the least rewarding parts of the book. Mr. Burn has at 
least as interesting things to say about vase-painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, on all of which there are 
valuable comments throughout the book, and on phil- 
osophy and religion, to which the final Part is devoted, 
as on poetry. The anecdotal approach which characterizes 
this book contributes little, as a rule, to the elucidation 
of poetry. The biographical lore which we are given, 
for example, on Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcaeus, can- 
not replace a study of the poetry itself, and of such 
study there is very little in this hook. Theognis, for an 
understanding of whose poetry social and political mat- 
ters are especially germane, lends himself better to Mr. 
Burn’s method, and the chapter on Theognis is probably 
the best of any on the poets. But an Appendix on the 
Theognidean question shows no familiarity with recent 
works on the topic (there is no mention of Kroll, Pe- 
retti, or Carriére); elsewhere, Page’s edition of Alcman’s 
Partheneion is said to be the latest, with no mention of 
Garzya’s more recent edition of ail of Aleman 

As a study of the age and its general culture, Mr 
Burn’s book can be highly recommended; as a study of 
the lyric of that age, it is of limited value 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY G. M. Kirkwoop 


HarAtp A. T. Reicue. Empedocies’ Mixture, Eudoxan 
Astronomy and Aristotle's Connate Pneuma. With an 
Appendix, “General Because First,” A Presocratic 
Motif in Aristotle’s Theology. Amsterdam: Adolf 
M. Hakkert, 1960. Pp. 148. Hfl. 18 

THIS STUDY sets out to explore the relationship between 

Empedocles’ embryology and Aristotle's doctrine of in- 

nate breath (symphyton pneuma) along the path laid 

out by Jaeger many years ago. Since it is Reiche’s in- 
tention “ to verify Professor Jaeger’s suggestion that Em- 
pedocles was in fact the ultimate source of the thing 
denoted by the term ‘connate pneuma’,” the results are 
scarcely novel. Reiche does, however, wish to show that 

Empedocles’ life-principle resides “not in any single 

principle, but in a 4-elemental mixture,” in what he 

refers to as “isonomous, Sphairomorphic mixture,” the 
fusion of all four elements under the influence of Love, 
best exemplified in the divine cosmic Sphere but also 
identified (by Reiche) with the daimén or “soul” of 
living creatures, including man 

This is an interesting and, in some respects, a plaus- 
ible hypothesis, but unfortunately the book does not 
really support it. There are many learned references to 
the ancient doxography and the modern secondary 
lirerature, but almost no analysis of the remains of Fm- 
pedocles’ own works. There is little or no recognition of 
the philological problems for instance, of the: fact 
that the Sphairos is mentioned only in the physical poem 
the daimén only in the Katharmoi. In fact, in Reiche’s 
book Empedocles hardly figures as an author at all, 
but only as an assortment of passages in Diels-Kranz 

Thus there is an interesting discussion of Theophrastus 
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Aeschylus: Oresteian Trilogy (Agamemnon, The Choe 
phori, The Eumenides). Trans. by Philip Vellacort. 
L67-9§ 
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Aristides, Cimon, Pericles, Nicias, Alcibiades, Lysar 
der). Trans. by Ian Scott-Kilvert. L192 - $1.25 

Sophocles: Electra and Other Plays (Ajax, Women of 
Trachis, Philoctetes). Trans. E. F. Watling. L28 - 95 

Sophocles: The Theban Plays (Ocdipus, Oedipus at 
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Warner. L39 - $1.25 
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collaboration with HERMAN 
DE MEULENAERE and HANS WOLFGANG MUELLER. 
Egyptian Sculpture of the Late Period, 700 B.c. to 
A.D. 100. Edited by E.izApeTH RierstTAHL. Brooklyn, 
N.Y.: Brooklyn Museum, 1960. Pp. xxxix, 197; fron- 
tispiece, 134 plates (355 figs.). $15.00 
rue History of Egypt from the time of Psammetichus | 
to that of Alexander, and the history of Egyptian (as 
opposed to Greek) culture from Alexander to the third 
century A.D., are among the most important of the most 
neglected of ancient studies. Nothing can be said here 
of the consequence of Egypt for the economics, politics, 
administration, and religion of the Mediterranean world 
during these periods, but such considerations should be 
kept in mind as background two the pres book, whicl 
demonstrates conclusively the great importance of late 
Egyptian sculpture, not only as an influence on Greek 
and Roman work, but in its own right as an artistic 
tradition which produced a few of the most exquisite 
and psychologically penetrating statues western 
man 


BERNARD V. BOTHMER, in 


nade by 


The book is a catalogue of the exposition held last 
winter at the Brooklyn Museum. Therefore it is practic- 
ally limited, as was the exposition, to stone sculpture 
in the round. It gives multiple pictures and a full de 
scription of each object shown, with discussion of re 
levant problems, measurements and provenance, and 
bibliography. The discussions are especially valuable for 
their destruction of the clichés concerning late Egyptian 
sculpture and for their painstaking analyses of scylisti 
differences and problems of dating. They succeed in de 
monstrating clear developments of great historical signi 
ficance. There are, of particular points about 
which one would wish to differ, and many of the photo 
graphs of minor pieces are abominable. But apart from 
these the book is a beautiful piece of workmanship and, 
by its content, a major contribution to the understanding 
not only of Egypt, but of the whole tissue of ancient 
culture in which Egypt was a most important component 
MORTON SMITH 
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Myths of Hyginus. Lawrence, 
Press, 1960. Pp. 244 


Mary GRANT (tr.). The 
Kans.: University of Kansas 
$4.00 (cloth); $3.50 (paper) 

Tuis 
the myths which have come 
Hyginus, both as Fabulae (ed 
the second book of the Poetica Astronomica, which Mary 
Grant, following H. J. Rose, takes to be the work of 
the same author. The translation is based on the Rose 
(1934) text of the Fabulae and the Bunte (1875) text of 
the Astronomica, and to each one of the myths are 
customarily appended two paragraphs of exegesis, the 
first containing an abridged form of Professor Rose's 
notes ad loc., the second additional commentary that is 
the translator's own : 


translation into English of all 
down under the name of 
Micvyilus, 1535) and in 


BOOK embodies a 


No attempt is made substantially'to alter the concep- 
tion of Hyginus developed by Professor Rose as he 
longing to the latter half of the second century, A.D., and 
distinct both from the freedman of Augustus who bore 
that mame and from the gromaticus of the time of 
Trajan; as himself a rather unlearned excerptor from 
some Hellenistic Greek source, not infrequently betrayed 
into error by an imperfect knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage; and as mirroring many of the characteristics of 
the teatment of myth in the Alexandrian age, such as 
its passion for the novel and recondite. 

While, as aforesaid, no small part of the erudition 
is Professor Rose’s, Mary Grant displavs in the addi 
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tional notes an extensive acquaintance of her own with 
the strange world of folklore and magic and with the 
literature on the subject belonging to the quarter of a 
century which has elapsed since the appearance of Rose's 
edition. She also contributes a perceptive and informative 
twenty-page introduction 

Herewith both the text of Hyginus becomes readily 
and attractively accessible to the non-classicist, and 
considerable new light is thrown for all upon the world 
of classical myth and legend 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ARTHUR F. STOCKER 


T. F. Carney (ed.). Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clito 
phon, Book Il. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Vocabulary and Indices. Salisbury, Rhodesia: Clas- 
sical Association of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1960 
Pp. viii, 204. Lithographed. No price stated 

THIs LATEST entry in the chronic hunt for “an alternative 

to Xenophon” with which to begin the reading of 

Greek, is a mimeographed booklet containing 30 pages 

of Greek text followed by 152 pages of notes and 22 

pages of indexes and vocabulary. The editor deserves high 

marks, above all, for introducing the student to modern 
bibliography and to problems of textual emendation 

And we may readily grant his claim that the text “has 

the attraction of being in a contemporary, novelistic 

medium.’ But what, in the end, will the second-year 
student using this textbook have gotten in return for the 
time and effort expended? I am afraid the answer must 
be that he will have gotten a taste pleasant enough, 
perhaps, but relatively inconsequential — of a work that 
does not belong to the great or even the representative 
literature of ancient Greece. Possibly the study of Greek 
in the British Commonwealth's curricular scheme can 
still afford that luxury. But in the United States, where 
many perhaps most — students do not go beyond two 
vears of Greek, the second year must obviously be spent 
on major authors who represent the heart of classical 
Greek literature and civilization 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE NAPHTALI LEWIS 


Heimur Boese (ed.). Procli Diadochi Tria Opuscula 
(De Providentia, Libertate, Malo). Latine Guilelmo 
de Moerbeka Vertente et Graece ex Isaacii Sebasto 
cratoris Aliorumque Scriptis Collecta. (‘‘Quellen und 
Studien zur Geschichte der Philosophie,” 1.) Berlin 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1960. Pp. xxxi, 343. DM 78 

Proc.ius “the Successor,” the last great Neoplatonist (ca 

410-485 a.v.), who is best known through his con 

mentaries on Plato's Republic, Timaeus, Parmenides, and 

on the First Alcibiades, becomes even more mystical 
than Plotinus in two other major works: On the Theoi 
ogy of Plato and Philosophical and Theological Institu- 
tions. While all of Proclus’ treatises were composed in 

Greek, the three smaller works, contained in the present 

volume, have been studied primarily on the basis of a 

medieval Latin translation of extremely difficult style 

by William of Moerbeka in 1280, since the Greek text 
was fragmentary. 

By presenting on facing pages both the Greek and 
the Latin versions of Proclus’ (1) De decem dubita- 
tronibus circa providentiam, (2) De providentia et fato 
et eo quod in nobis ad Theodorum mechanicum, and 
(3) De malorum subsistentia, the editor has rendered 
several services to the specialist in Platonism: there has 
been no edition of these treatises for approximately a 
century: previous editions contained no apparatus criti- 
cus, which the present work supplies; and larger por- 
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K. DERRY AND TREVOR I. WILLIAMS. A Short 
of Technology from the Earliest Times to A.D. 
New York and Oxford: Oxford University 
1961. Pp. xviii, 782; frontispiece, 453 figs 
maps), 8 tables. $8.50 
HERE AT modern, comprehensive, reasonably 
priced of a branch of applied knowledge 
(techné), whose Promethean implications fired the tragic 
imagination of an Aeschylus, whose logic furnished Attic 
with an important model of method (on its 
teleology, see H.A.T. Reiche, 
istronomy, and Aristotle's 
Connate Pnuema Hakkert, 1960] 36-39), 
and whose products provided a condifio sime qua non 
for that cultivation of man’s /umanitas as an end in 
classicists rightly regard as paradigmatic 
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philosophy 
relation » natural now 
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Amsterdam 


tself which 
Factually grounded on the 5-volume Oxford History 

of Technology, this book deliberately develops an area, 
which even the OCD left undignified by a general article, 
the interrelation of technology and general history. Clas- 
find the material of direct concern to them 
first 272 pages. What emerges is a sober and 
admirably restrained handling of such controversial 
notoriously attractive to the ideological fervor 
terribles simplificateurs, as the debt of Greece 
co the Orient, the slave-factor in the ancient economy, 
the technological diffusion implicit in the Antonine 
prosperity, and the curious disinterest in technology 
Rome's intellectual (22). Character- 
yrs’ prudent recourse to the ars nesciendi 


sicists will 


in the 


topic s, 
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leaders 


ev inced by 


Stic 18 the aum 
on the question of why, despite the opportunity to off- 
set a shrinking labor supply by labor-saving devices, 
Roman technology failed to generate the revolutionary 
impulse which might have saved the economy and stem- 
med the decline of an empire to boot. Parallel questions 
raised in the final chapters of Hammond's From City 
State to World State and in Toynbee’s section on ‘The 
Nemesis of Creativity’ (IV 245-584) come to mind. The 
book’s major virtues, specificity and attention to the 
how” along with the (e.g. pottery, p. 87) make 
it a welcome corrective to the OCD entries (cf. CW 44, 
1950-51] 240) 
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DowNey. Belisarius 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$3.00 
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STEEPED IN the period of the Byzantine Empire, Dr 
Downey has here written a biographical novel intended 
for seventh or eighth grade readers. There has been no 
attempt at the use of archaisms to indicate the difference 
in this age and the modern, but the mere use of more 
grammatical conversation than the normal seventh grader 
would normally tend to hear or to employ gives a faint 
flavor of the past quite painlessly 

from 
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this source that one can recommend unqualifiedly to the 
junior high school age level. Even Procopius found 
nothing derogatory to say about Belisarius personally, 
other than his blindness when it came to Antonina, so 
Dr. Downey is not falsifying his sources in any way 
when he writes such a laudatory story of the life of a 
truly remarkable man. 

By ending the tale with the official triumph of Beli- 
sarius after the African campaign, he leaves the door 
wide open for a sequel based on the Roman expedition. 
When this is forthcoming, one can only hope that it will 
be the equal of Belisarius in interest, as it surely will 
in scholarship 

Haze S. BEAL! 
GORDON JUNIOR H. §., WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


ANNA H. Gairrirus. The Blue Book of Latin. A Simpli 
fied Text for Review. New York: Regents Publishing 
Co., 1960. Pp. 174; ill. $0.85. 

THIS VOLUME is a reissue of an earlier book (place, 

publisher, and date not stated) in new form changed as 

a text and in its arrangement. It is a basic review of the 

first years of required high school Latin, divided into 

sections beginning with an introducton dealing with 
alphabet, pronunciation, and syllabication. Divisions two 
and three, inflections and syntax, are clear and concise, 
with exercises to be written at the end of each explana- 
tion of inflection and point of syntax. The Latin pre- 
fixes, suffixes, verb, noun, and adjective stems will be 
welcome not only to the student of Latin but also to 
the teacher of English. With the lack of background so 
often found in the pupil of today, the materials on Ro- 
man History, Government, Army, Mythology, and Home 
should appeal to the first year student. Certainly the 
outline of the Gallic Wars as well as geographical sites 
ought to simplify the work for the Caesar boy and 
girl. The examination questions at the end of this little 
book can be very helpful to the young teacher in giving 
ideas for composing an examination. The questions selec- 
ted from the Regents Examinations are topically ar- 
ranged, and the two vocabularies are made up of the 
required words 

It would seem that pupils who have studied from a 
discursive modern text would find this compact and 
classified presentation a veritable storehouse of informa- 
tion 

C. ENLEEN DONOGHUE 

BLOOMFIELD (N.J.) SENIOR HIGH SCHOO! 


CARLO MARIA FRANZERO. The Life and Times of Tar- 
quin the Etruscan. New York: John Day Co., 1961 
Pp. 254; 11 photographs, map. $4.50 

[His Book falls into the category of Emil Ludwig's 

popular biographical studies. Although it is based on 

authoritative sources, its stylistic form suggests that it is 
intended for the general literate public. For some years 

Franzero made an indagation, im situ, of the areas as- 

sociated with Etruscan culture. So equipped, he presents 

the tyrannical ruler of early Rome and other tangential 
episodes, including the rape of the Sabine women, Ho- 
ratius’ defense, the sack of Rome, and the final disintegra- 
tion of Etruscan power 

The story is told with some forcefulness, with oc- 
casional intrusions of contemporary implications. Chapter 

Five, on the famum at Voltumna, is good writing. In 

general, the anonymous translator has done his work 

competently. There are, indications ot a lack 

f revision in the text or the proofreading that challenge 


however, 





the character of the monograph. On page 67 there is an 
odd reference to the Aeneis (“Canto V”"), while page 68 
uses the traditional title. The form ‘Lucrece’, used passim, 
is now obsolete.1 

Little mention is made of the Etruscan language, 
although the Corpus Imscriptionum Etruscarum is avail- 
able. If Macaulay's Lays deserve mention, Waltari’s The 
Etruscan equally is noteworthy. The bibliography could 
have been more meticulous. D. Randall-Maclver’s basix 
The Etruscans is omitted. The illustrations, though few 
in number, are appealing. 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Harry F. Wepeck 


Maiurt. Pompeian Wall Paintings. (‘Orbis 
Pictus,” 4.) Bern, Switzerland: Hallwag, 1960. Pp. 9 
(Introduction); 19 plates (in color) with facing 
text (in English). $2.00. (Distrib. in U.S.A. by Tap- 
linger Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19) 


buildings 


AMEDEO 


Maruri's introduction deals with the public 
of Pompeii, the sculptured space of the forum, the 


Divinitate should be 
too, is lacking; p. 38 


1. Further: p. 38: Cicero's De 
De Divinatione; the reference, 
Liber Terra ruris Etruriae is not Latin; p. 39: ‘Cuma 
should be ‘Cumae’; p. 55: ‘candid walls’ is not a proper 
rendering of candida moenia; p. 107: the nominal refer- 
ences in fooraote 2 are valueless; p. 115: Aistrion should 
be histrio: p. 137: the author might have quoted Enos 

iurvate, enlighteningly; p. 154: the Latin expression 
belongs to funereal epigraphy—in any case, it is impos- 
sible Latin; again, the lady concerned is still very muc! 
alive, as her husband, Collatinus, who utters the distorted 
phrase, knows. 
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ravages of the earthquake of 63 A.bD., etc., but the dis- 
cussion needs a map to make it meaningful. One state- 
ment challenges the imagination and belief: “Pompeii 
also boasts Thermae older than any in Rome, an inter 
esting item in the history of Civilization.” 


The Pompeian house receives more detailed notice, 
and Maiuri traces its development from the Samnite 
house through the Hellenistic-style house. Maiuri implies, 
but does not state categorically, that the atrium-style 
house is an Italic, not Etruscan, creation. The Augustan 
era marked the advent of the msulae, apartment-block 
houses, with shops (/abernae) in the facade, a pattern 
adopted earlier in Rome and Ostia. The Neronian and 
Flavian houses win special notice because of their gor- 
geous interiors and splendid gardens and fountains 
Paintings from the House of the Vettii, presumably 
wealthy freedmen, outnumber those from other houses 
in this slim collection. Maiuri treats the paintings of 
the Villa of the Mysteries but without any fresh dis- 
cussion or interpretation. The single panel illustrated 
scarcely suggests the glory of the triptych composition 


The color photographs, by Alinari, have not profited 
by this reproduction; the reds and yellows are badly 
off-color, and the pastel shades have suffered also. Of 
the nineteen reproductions, probably only three could 
fairly be said to approach the original paintings. The 
choice of paintings and the useful (but not constant) 
addition of measurements, far exceed the execution. The 
commentary needs revision, the styles and the tech- 
niques (fresco or tempera?) of painting need to be made 
more intelligible, and certainly a bibliography on this 
rapidly expanding field needs to be provided. 


A. G. McKay 
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A History of Antioch in Syria 
From Seleucus to the Arab Conquest 


By GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


Here, in the most complete account of Anti- 
och available, and the first to incorporate the 
findings of the excavations of 1932-1939, one 
of the great cities of the classical world, vir- 
tually erased from the pages of history aimost 
a thousand years ago, is brought to life. Pro- 
fessor Downey, who participated in the exca- 
vations, presents a narrative of the rise and 
fall of the city that became the first major 
center of Christianity outside Jerusalem. A 
series of nineteen excurses, closely integrated 
with the text, affords a rich store of data on 
such subjects as travel books, maps, and in- 
formation on the walls, gates, agoras, palaces 
stadia, and churches of this extraordinary 
city ; 
$15.00 


788 pages. 21 Illustrations 








Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 


Troy: The Coins 


Supplementary Monograph 2 
By ALFRED R. BELLINGER 

The excavations at Troy conducted by the 
University of Cincinnati revealed coins dating 
from the fourth century B.C. to the late thir- 
teenth century, plus a hoard of Antoniniani 
from the third century A.D. In addition to 
cataloguing these coins, Professor Bellinger 
studies the history and activities of the two 
mints from which the greatest proportion of 
finds came, Ilium and Alexandria Troas. In 
revealing aspects of the policy of the rulers 
and the fiscal history of the district, this in- 
vestigation contributes greatly to our under- 
standing of the economic history of antiquity 
Second in a series of supplementary mono- 
graphs to be issued in connection with the 
general excavation report, edited by C. W. Ble- 
gen, and now complete in four volumes 
$17.50 


200 pages. 28 plates 
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Pompeianische W andin 
Uebersetzung und 
Auflage un 
Tusculum 
1960 


GEIST (ed., tr.) 
Originaltexte mit 
Zweite erweiterte 
KRENKEL. ( 
Heimeran 


HIfRONYMUS 
chriften, 400 
Angabe des Fundortes 
ter Mitarbeit von WERNER 
Bucherei."’) Munich: Ernst 
Pp. 111. DM 8.50 

Dx. Geist provides a useful collection of 

and graffiti from Pompeian walls. The col- 

into sections: A-——Politics (66); B— 

Gladiatorial games (30); ( General notices (9); D 

(19); E—Greetings and other expres 

Love notices (75); G—Eating, Drink- 
(32); H—Literary notices (436); I- 

household records (55) 

Each entry is faced a German translation, and 

s listed with its CIL reference, and, where available, 

its provenance, together with its present location. Each 

notice is assigned to its excavation region in a special 
up-to-date bibliography is appended, to 
map of the excavation area 


4 | 
Yeriag, 


painted in 


s< riptions 
lection is divided 


names 
sions (68); I 
ing, Amusement 


Proper 


Family notices, 


with 


directory An 
gether with a regional 
collection is eminently useful and endless! 
Professional and amateur scriptores, i 
have left a 


preoccupations as 


I his 
entertaining 
record 
political 


repressible sign-painters, priceless 
daily lives and 
as small merchants and shopkeepers, as dyers, 
porters, harvesters, woodworkers, goldsmiths, millers, 
tile-makers, tailors and shoemakers, poultry and garlic 
dealers, and purveyors of the ubiquitous garum (Pom 
These are merely a sample of the 


multitude of Pompeii 


or their 
clientes 


sauc e) 
thrusting 


peian fish 
h ' 
bustling, 
The collection is masterfully designed and attrac 
printed, a model for subsequent ex 


epigraphy 


handily 
popular 


tively and 
periments wit 
4. G. McKay 
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HEINZ KAEHLER. Rom und seine Welt: Bilder zur Gesch- 

ichte und Kultur, Erlauterungen. Munich: Bayerischer 
Schulbuch-Verlag, 1960. Pp. 488; 149 ill. DM 34.50 
[HE PRESENT volume completes a major work; it presents 
discussions of, the 290 
CW 52 
Combined, the cultural 

Rome in its widest sense — from the 


commentaries on, and 
which comprised the 
259) 
Rome 
century B.c. to the 
Kahler 
selection 
learned exegesis. The 
149 line drawings and by 


detailed 


' 
plates first volume (see 


| 1958-59 | 
history otf 


two present a 


sixth A.D TI is 18 a 
has done an extraordinary job, 
and arrangement of plates, but 
great value of this 


ninth massive 
undertaking, and 
not only in the 
also with very 
latter volume is increased by 
mumerous indices, as well as by a chronological table of 
and artistic events. This set will be used with 
and pleasure by all, even 


lassical 


istorical 
hose lacking German, 
library 


Herperr W 


ould be in every 


BENARKK 


RY t NIVERSITY 


Earliest! 
Empire. 2d ed., 


Books 


HAROLD MATTINGLY Roman Coins from the 
Times to the Fall of he W 


Quadrangle 


estern 
reset. Chicago 1960 


$12.50 


evised and 


Pp. xi, 303; 


64 plates 
ie first edition (London 1928) contained a bibliography 
than 80 published before 
almost 300 items, two 
vitality 


thorougnness 


about 100 


irds published 


items, 
edition 
1940 - 


more 
second lists 
since testimony to 
studies and to the 
has been reworked. “Sex 


is largely re- 


numismatic 
Mattingly’s classic 
mislead: the work 
an ever 

Mattin 


ot Roman 
with which 


ond edition’ must not 


written and is better t 


With mastertul control 
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ot 750 years, synthesizing the very latesc scholarship, to 
which he has contributed so much himself. As before 
his work is divided into three sections: the Republic 
the Empire to the reform of Diocletian, and the later 
Empire from Diocletian to Romulus Augustulus. In eact 
part the coins are discussed with respect to their physical 
production (mints, chronology, etc.), historical context 
(types and legends), and significance in the monetary 
system and political policy of the state. The coins are 
never treated as ends in themselves; they are always 
seen in the context of Roman life. 

alteration is the redating of the 
The first Romano-Campanian 
silver is now dated to 269 B.c., the quadrigatus down to 
ca. 235, the denarius to 187 (south Italy) or as late as 
169 (Rome) though already in the first edition Ma 

tingly had rejected 268 for the denarius, a date whict 
the Italian school still defends. All this follows on the 
earlier work of Mattingly and Robinson, and Sydenham’s 
already adopted this chronology. It is. 
good to have in one place the argumentation behind it 
But this may not be the last word. Mattingly rejects 
out of hand the dating of the first denarius to as early 
as the Second Punic War; yet there remain to be pub 
lished the investigations of Rudi Thomsen and the dis 
coveries of the Princeton excavation at Morgantina, bott 
push us inexorably to 215-210 


The most dramatic 
earlier Republican coinage 


catalogue has 


of which 
The 

almost 

book, 


dispensable 


text is a pleasure to read, and there are 
An important and interesting 
master in the field. In 


reset 
1000 
without 


illustrations 
compare, by the 


YALE UNIVERSITY T. V. Burrrey 


Government and 
Pp. viit, 


Studies tn Roman 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1960 


H. M. Jones 
Law. New York 


243, $6.00 


THis VOLUME contains ten essays on the imperial p 

imperial and senatorial jurisdiction, finance, the 

service, and the like, having “a certain unity in that 

all endeavour to trace the continuity of the institutions 
of the late Republic with those of the Principate’’ (Pre- 
face). Seven are reprinted (with changes and additions) 
from ]RS, Historia, and Studies Presented to David Moore 
‘radical revision” of “The Dediticii and 
Antoniniana” (JRS, 1936). And two are 
This brief concentrate on 


Robinson. One is 
the Constitutio 
completely new 
these last 


notice must 


In “The Censorial Jones den 
onstrates convincingly 


the censorta potestas 


Powers of Augustus 
that Augustus three times received 
first in 28 with Agrippa, as the 
Fasti Venusini state; second, in 19; and third, in 12 
Each time a /ectio senatus closely followed. But the 
lectio was so painful and invidious a task that Augustus 
in the Res Gestae has made no mention of censoria 
potestas. The lectio ascribed to 13 in the confusing and 
account of Dio was actually a recognitio 
Dio’s census of A.D, 4 was a partial census only, 

institution of the judicial decury of the 


confused 
equitum 
basis for the 
ducenarii 

in the Early Principate 
epigraphical evidence, the 
least, that early 


Procurators and Prefects 
establishes, principally from 
extreme improbability, to say the 
secondary imperial provinces 
procurator,’ Augustus and Tiberius, 
stitutional proprieties’ and very sensitive of the con 
notations of procurator, employed “praefectus” or “pro 

Claudius, less tactful than they, made 
normal It emerges, startlingly 


* 
bore the title 


ernors of 
caretul of con 


legato procur 
ator usage enough, that 





Pilate was not “procurator Josephus and Tacitus com 
mit anachronism 
Passages Cited and General 


There are two indices, 


It is useful and convenient to have these studies in a 
most attractive litle volume for one’s own shelves 
instead of scattered through twenty years of periodicals 


DUKE UNIVERSITY ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS 


ALERED DUGGAN. Family Favorites. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1960. Pp. 318. $4.50 

Mr. DUGGAN has chosen as his subject for 

excursion into historical fiction a Roman emperor gener 

regarded as one of the more dubious characters of 

Flagabalus comes alive as a charming 


parties, 


this vear's 


ally 
a troubled period 
eastern adolescent, and the 
pranks, and practical jokes make good reading, as well 
as adding to our understanding of third century Rome 
The narrator is a typical Dugganesque military man of 
Celtic background, who regards these strange goings-on 
with quiet tolerance, and tells us about them in a 
straight-forward fashion, not concealing his ironic smile 
We see the strange court of Elagabalus, run as a family 
affair by his grandmother and aunts, and by the strange 
Syrian sky-god, a black phallic stone. Especially memor- 
able is the account of the royal gardens on the Pincian, 
where the emperor's guests are driven about in chariots 
handsome well-matched naked slave girls. We 
see the inevitable corrupting effect of absolute power 
on an attractive boy. An amusing novel with a real feel- 
ing for the period in which it is set 

ForrH FARR RIDINGTON 


accounts of his 


drawn by 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 


BALTY. Etudes sur la Maison Carrée de Nimes. 
(‘Collection Latomus,”’ 47.) Brussels-Berchem: La 
tomus Revue d'Etudes Latines, 1960. Pp. 200; 


27 plates, 5 figs. in text. Fr. B. 350. 


JEAN CH 


THERE HAS been no lack of previous studies of this, one 
of the best known and the best preserved of Roman 
temples. In this definitive study, the author reviews the 
earlier studies from the 16th century on and gives a 
thorough account! of the building both as it is and as 
it has been from antiquity to our own day as 
evidence reveals 


far as 


earlier accounts he traces 


through 


After an evaluation of the 
the history from late antiquity numerous 
religious and secular, to the present. A detailed 
tectural description of the temple with careful measure 
ments and full reference to earlier studies gives also 1 
comparative chronological study of ornamen:al detail 
The remains of the peribolos surrounding the temple and 
of the colonnaded rectangular forum, on the axis of one 
short end of which the temple stood, are carefully re 
orded, with gateways to streets outside and the almost 
square building at the opposite short end of the forum, 
facing the temple, which the author identifies as the 
curia. This complex of Forum and surrounding buildings 
appears to be contemporary with the temple. The mate 
rial, a local limestone, is analysed and the quarries 
identified. A mathematical analysis of dimensions and 
proportions is added. The various 


uses 


archi- 


studies of the ins 
criptions on the entablature are recapitulated and evalu 
Accepting the reading of Espérandieu which shows 
Agrippa in 16 B.A 
Lucius Caesar in 1 


ated 
the original dedication was made by 
and the rededication to Gaius and 
a.p., Balty considers the identification of the temple and 
concludes (having shown that it could not have been a 
Capitolium) that it was dedicated originally to the 


divine Augustus, rededicated to his designated heirs, 
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and continued to serve the Imperial cult throughout 
Roman times. It has, therefore, special significance as 
a temple to the divinity of the emperor dedicated during 


Augustus’ lifetime in the western part of the Empire 


other studies is necessary for 
photographs of details 
text and copious 


Although reference to 
architectural drawings, 
weicome, and the excellent 


some 
here are 
notes seem all-inclusive. 

Lucy T 


PRINCETON, N J. 


SHOT 
VANCED STUDY 


imbrogio e la sua eta. 2d ed. Milan 
1961. Pp. xv, 561; 42 plates, 22 figs 


ANGELO Parent. § 
Ulric Hoepli, 
l 4400 


ONE OF THE most strife-torn periods in the history cf 
the Roman Empire is that of the fourth century A.v., 
during which two great powers, Imperial Rome and the 
Christian Church, struggled to overcome the many threats 
to their existence and occasionally found themselves in 
mutual conflict. The main concern of the Church was 
the spread of Arianism and its powerful, if relatively 
short-lived, hold on its followers; the crisis in the Em 
pire was caused by the fatal evolution which resulted 
in a division of the extensive imperial territory, Em 
perors followed one another in quick succession; in the 
West as in the and jealousy were responsible 
for continual perilous situations often resulting in out 
bursts of violence. Constantine, Julian, Gratian, Theo 
dosius are the cmperors we encounter in this period, 
while, in the Church, we find such important figures as 
Damasus, Athanasius, John Chrysostom, Jer 
Augustine, and Paulinus of Nola. While 


Fast envy 


Liberius, 
me, Ambrose, 
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SUPPLEMENT Ill 
Augustinian Ideas That Have Dominated 
The West) 


St. Augustine’s Comments on “Imago Dei” 
‘An anthology from all his works 
exclusive of the De Trinitate) 
edited, with critical notes 

and analytically presented by 
REV. J. HEIJKE, C.S.Sp. 
(Scholasticate of the Holy Ghost Fathers, 
Gemert, Holland) 
PRICE — $3.00 
Supplement III April 1960 
SUPPLEMENT I and II are still available 
SUPPLEMENT I: 

The Augustinian Concept or “Providence” 
by Johannes Gotte 
SUPPLEMENT II: 

St. Augustine on “Authority” 
3y Heinrich Hohensee 
If the foregoing are bought with Supplement 
Ill, the price is $5.00 
Address all orders to: 
REV. J. M.-F. MARIQUE, SJ. 
Holy Cross College 
Worcester, Massachusett« 
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THE 


yerial ON f ued » decline ine 


‘merged from its crisis with renewed strength 


This fermentative and challenging chapter in Western 
civilization has again been studied in Angelo Paredi's S. 
imbrogio e la sua eta. One of the most notable features 
of this book is the catching spirit of its quick narra- 
tion. The important historical facts are not weighed 
down by lifeless speculation upon incidental episodes, 
the exposition is so vivid and so rich that it car- 
ries the reader immediately into the midst of the time 
and atmosphere described. St. Ambrose is fully repre- 
sented in his period together with his Christian flock 
of Milan, as he encounters the manifold problems with 
a bishop of one of the most important cities of 
iat period had to deal, problems not only of adminis- 
tration, but also, and more importantly, of doctrine 
at a time when the Christian faith was assailed by many 
In addition, four separate chapters afford us a 
extensive picture of the world in which Sct. 
Trier, where he was born, and Rome, 
made his notable con- 
The pagan and 
reproduced: the 
ple, the and celebrations, 
e pagan and Christian nobility all life. The 
apters on his episcopal election, on the death of Saty- 
us, on the state of political affairs bring us close to 
, Ambrose and his activity 


“ ile 


which 


eretics 

and 
Ambrose moved 
and Milan, where he 
to the thought of the Church 
remarkably well 

Teasts 
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ributions 
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come to 
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wtnotes, We 
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mention should be made of the extensive 
have already remarked that the volume 
continuous reading and does not 
This was not intended to 
thac P.’s treatment is superficial; on the con- 
well filled following chapte: 
material and up-to-date bibliography. Meo 
be made of the excellent illustrations 
first plate, containing a 


preserved today nis 
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demand preparation 
imply 
trar the pages each 
list source 
tion should also 
cially to be noted is the 
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MIARTIN P neuis Anglica 
Vol. UL. (‘Acta 


»o 
series in 8 


NILSSON, Opuscula Selecta, l 
Francogallica, Germanica Conscripta 
Instututi Atheniensis Regni Sueciae, 


11:3.) Lund: C. W. K 


fronuspiece, ill. Sw. Crs. 65 


Gleerup, 1960. Pp. xi, 57 


i ontains 36 articles on Greek 
religion, 4 on general religion, 9 on historical problems 
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he held that the soul comes from or resembles the divine, 
took the first steps towards the Stoic identification of 
he soul with the divine (cf. the articles in this volume 
from HTR and Eranos: “The Divinity of the Heavenly 
4odies"’ and “The Immortality of the Soul’) 

The “Men of Their Own Power” are those heroes 
whose trust is not in the gods but in their own spear 
Archilochus surely deserved mention here, though per- 
haps not precisely a hero. “Historical Consequences,” a 
reworking of a 1954 ciraft, deals with relations between 
Mycenae and Knossos, and the myth of Minos’ expedi 
tion to Sicily, which N. relates to a previous migration 
from Knossos to Pylos, analogous to the evacuation of 
Phocaea L. A. MACKAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Ver 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1961. Pp. viii, 624; frontispiece 
DM 38 (cloth); DM 32 (paper). 

THIS SELECTION reflects the life work of a great German 

scholar, and of German classical scholarship in general 

While a few of these papers deal with Homer (on the 

Homeric concept of the psyché, in a reappraisal of 

Rohde) and Aeschylus’ Seven agatnst Thebes, the bulk 

of the Hellenic section, in line with the author's re- 

search, belongs to the great prose writers: philosophers, 
historians 


FRANZ DIRLMEIER. 


scientists, 

Regenbogen’s major concern is with the character of 
Greek thought as reflected in the methods and the 
literary style of representative writings such as the 
Corpus Hippocraticum and the biological works of Ari 
stotle, Theophrastus, and their Peripatetic 
Platonic philosophy is treated in an article on the Phue 
drus as a product of Plato’s most mature period. Of 
particular importance are the two great essays on Hero 
dotus and Thucydides. Based on a keen analysis of 
significant passages and motives, masterpieces of philo 
logical interpretation, these pictures of the two com 
plementary founders of European historiography are 
still unsurpassed. Presented first to a general audience, 
these essays prove that it was (and is) possible to talk 
in the same language to scholars and to educated laymen 
issues and personalities of our Graeco-Roman 


follow ers 


about the 
foundations 

additional papers explicate the Solon-Croesus 
key to Herodotus’ philosophy, and three 
the Sicilian Expedition as examples of 
intensity and flexibility of thought and 


Iwo 
episode as a 
passages from 
Thucydidean 
expression 

The Roman character as counterpart and complement 
to the Greek is presented in the equally brilliant essays 
on Lucretius and on Seneca. The methodical and precis 
interpretation of representative passages from De Natura 
Rerum and Senecan tragedy provides a comprehensive 
picture of Roman intenseness, earnestness, and 
ness, and of Romanized ataraxia and apatheia in the face 
of suffering and death 


toug 


The continuity of the classical tradition appears in t 
discussion of Seneca’s influence on Renaissance drama 
and of some Hellenic motives in Goethe. As a humanist 
Regenbogen deals in two programmatic talks with the 
role of this tradition and of the instruction in the clas 
sical languages in post-war Germany after the impact of 
Nazism and U.S. re-education. Another facet of the 
author's many-sided abilities and interests is shown by 
six biographic essays on scholars and friends, including 
Rohde, Diels, Deubner, Gundolf, ef al 
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THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM IN ROME 

Kenneth D. Matthews, Jr., treats “The Em- 
battled Driver in Ancient Rome” in Expedition, 
The Bulletin of the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania 2 (1960) 22-27. His 
illustrated article shows that the aggravation 
of traffic conditions is not peculiar to 20th cen- 
tury America. Rome had no city planning com- 
mission, the streets were mostly narrow and 
twisting, and the vehicles’ horsepower even less 
predictable than that of their modern counter- 
part 

Caesar outlawed private vehicles on city 
streets until two hours before nightfall which 
meant that all restrictions on vehicular traffic 
were removed at night and business deliveries 
and commercial wagons must have lumbered 
into the city until dawn. (Large garages and 
detention areas have yet to be found outside the 
city gates.) Triumphing generals, Vestals, priests 
and religious processions were exempt from 
Caesar’s regulation, and contractors on public 
works programs (but not private commissions) 
could deliver their supplies by day. Matthews 
offers the reminder that stone posts across the 
streets would guarantee quiet in residential 
areas, and that stepping stones across the streets 
as at Pompeii, would serve to slow down the 
traffic and diminish the noise. There seems to 
have been no attempt to create one-way streets, 
however narrow; runners must have held up 
traffic at the far end until the chariot had passed 
through. 


Augustus established the Vigiles, a fire bri- 
gade of 7,000 men in A.D. 6 to supervise the fire 


protection of the fourteen city regions; they 
might, on occasion, extend their police functions 
to street disturbances caused by traffic jams at 
night. The daytime service, the Urban Cohort 
of 3,000 men, controlled traffic at the city gates 
in accordance with the law. Presumably traffic 
disturbances at night would be answerable to 
the Prefect of the Vigiles; daytime violators 
few in number, would appear before the City 
Prefect in the Forum of Augustus. 


The aediles (four) arid their assistants were 
responsible for policing and repairing the city 
streets and market places, and after 92 A.D. re- 
quired the keepers of tabernae to free the side- 
walks of counters to safeguard pedestrian traffic. 

The Roman solution to the problem of con- 
gestion, although it broke down on numerous 
occasions and required repeated Imperial man- 
dates, may be our own best answer within the 
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prohibit wheeled traf- 
business centres of 


exploding metropolis: t 
fic in the commercial] and 
our cities. 

NOT ARCHAEOLOGY, BUT EVOCATION 

Carroll L. V. Meeks’ article, ‘Pantheon Para- 
digm,”’ Journal of the Society of Architectural 
Historians 19 (1960) 135-144, shows how archi- 
tects have found the Hadrianic Pantheon (A.D. 
120-125) a great stimulus to their imaginations. 
Stendhal called it ‘‘the finest remnant of anti- 
quity . . sublime daring.” But the Neoclassical! 
versions are synthetic and eclectic; nineteenth 
century architects even combined elements from 
the Parthenon and Pantheon. Architects like 
Palladio, Scalfarotto, Temenza, Nobile, Cagnola, 
Amati, Bianchi (architect of the Church of San 
Francesco di Paolo in Naples) admired the 
splendid combination of cylinder, portico, and 
dome, but with each successive version a new 
building emerged, deriving general ideas and 
even particular details from the great prototype, 
but creating a new wor: cf art, expressing dif- 
ferent ideas and moods. 
Other Recent Articles 

a 


tulliana,”’ 
vides 


Horvath's article, “Chronologica Ca- 
Acta Antiqua 8 (1960) 335-369, pre 


useful comment (in German) on Catullus 
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100, and 67, and another 
yn the Lesbia 
Walther Ludwig examines the 

»f Horace’s Fourth Book of Odes in ‘Die Anord- 
nung des vierten Horazischen Odenbuche,’ Mu- 
seum Helveticum 18 (1961) 1-10. He finds struc- 
tural symmetry in the disposition of themes of 
politics, poetry, youth, and death, and ar- 
gues for Horace'’s refined arrangement of the 15 


chronological as- 
poems 


‘omposition 


love 
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THE BALKANS 
Despite the ease of communication 
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excavation in the Balkan peninsula 
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tions, when he was informed of Caesar’s assas- 
sination, and immediately sailed off to Italy 
Cicero (Phil. 11.26) labels Apollonia “‘magnam 
urbem et gravem,’’ and the city can be justi- 
fiably regarded as the most famous of the sever- 
al Apollonias of antiquity. Its origins go back 
to ca. 588 B.c. when colonists from Corinth and 
Corcyra settled the area with an eye on the 
Adriatic trade as well as communications with 
Thessaly and Macedonia. 


The present archaeological enterprise on the 
site of Apollonia, under the supervision of Selim 
Islam, head archaeologist of the University of 
Tirana, was initiated in 1948, and is the first 
systematic exploration of the remains. A small 
portion of the ancient town has so far been 
uncovered, but the results appear to justify the 
enthusiasm of Albanian archaeologists and the 
traditional fame of Apollonia as a center of 
wealth and luxury in the early centuries of the 
Empire. The remains ox the fortifications on two 
humps of a hill over which the original settle- 
ment must have been located date probably from 
earlier they are built of large ashlar 
masonry with brick construction in the upper 
courses. Among the excavated buildings, a 
temple of Aphrodite (paradoxically the patron- 
goddess of Apollonia), a stoa, an odeion, and 
various other structures of public character must 
be noted. Large numbers of Imperial sculptures 
of quality have been unearthed in several build- 
some had even been hurriedly incorporated 
into the defense-walls in the Later Empire. Par- 
ticularly worth mentioning are two excellent 
marble copies of the heads of Demosthenes and 
probably Thucydides. 

Under the effects of the Roman Peace, Apo!- 
lonia grew well outside the precincts of its orig- 
inal walls: luxurious country-houses and villas 
stretched on terraces along the lower slopes of 
the hill, with handsome views toward the sea 
The remains of some of these dwellings have 
contributed their share of attractive figurative 
(including an Amazonomachy) and geometric 


mosaics 


times ; 


ngs 


Archaeological activity in Rumania is re- 
ported as equally intense by Mr. Kahn.- The re- 
mote past of the Dacian province is gradually 
furnished with new evidence at Cluj (ancient 
Apucum) in Transylvania, in the valley of the 
Meres, at Alba Julia (Napocum), at Costesti 
where the fortified points of the Dacians and 
afterwards of the Romans have been consistently 


2. See the recent picture book Monuments ari héologiques 


de Roumanie, published under the auspices of UNES( 
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Rumanian archaeologists 
Daikoviciu 
THE COMING SUMMER 
The spring and the approaching 
bringing about a flurry of archaeoiogical activ- 
ity. As usual, as soon as final examinations are 
completed, if not earlier, a number of colleagues 
will take off for a variety of ventures 
around the Mediterranean basin. Many 
continuing research or excavation previously 
initiated. At the moment of writing, Gordion and 
Morgantina, with Rodney Young 
and Erik Sjéqvist, are June and 
July will probably witness renewed activity at 
Sardis, Corinth, Samothrace, among others. Mr 
George Bass will continue his exciting 
r explorations off the 
Turkey. This writer, finally, also plans 
Turkey and an initial and 
exploration on the site of Aphrodisias in Caria 
This project, under the aegis of the Department 
f Classics of New York 
full-scale excavations in forth 
iw summers, with the view of training 
American as well as Turkish graduate students 
nto the mysteries of archaeological field-work 
and of extracting information about the rich 
background of Graeco-Roman and 
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Prof. 
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under way. 


wate southern coasts of 
head 


season of survey 


University, will expand 
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Byzantine 
well as its earlier phases 
CONGRESSES 

international congresses of 
scholars will take 
The International Numis- 
meet in Rome be 


Two 
interest 
the end of the summer 
matic Congress will 
September 11th and 16th, 1961; the XIIth Inter- 
national Congress of Byzantine Studies, on the 
other hand, will be held at Ochrida in Yugo- 
slavia, between September 10th and 


important 
to classical place at 


tween 


15th, 1961. 
A good number of American scholars plan to 
attend and participate in either of these reunions 
Unfortunately, the distance between Rome and 
Ochrida will not permit the scholarly “‘commut- 
ings” familiar to the Christmas meetings of the 
AIA and the APA. Finally, the initial circulars 
concerning the VIIIth International Congress on 
Classical Archaeology, to be held in Paris, from 
September 4th to 10th, 1963, have already been 
received. The program is to be divided into five 
sessions covering precise geographical units: it 
is interesting to note that Anatolia figures on the 
top of this list. All information can be obtained 
as time goes by from the Secrétaire du VIIIe 
Congrés International d’Archéologie Classique 
Institut d’Art et d’Archéologie, 3, rue Michelet 
Paris (VIe). 
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ternational Cohgress of Underwater Archaeology 
(III Congreso Internacional di Arqueologia Sub- 
marina) which is to be held during the first two 
weeks of this coming September (1961) in Bar 
celona, under the auspices of the Istituto Inter- 
nazionale di Studi Liguri. 
UNIVERSITY KENAN T. E-RIM 
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IN THE ENTERTAINMENT WORLD 

MOURNING BECOMES CLYTEMNESTRA 

April may be the cruelest month for 
sigent wastelanders, but for the past two seasons 
(and many more, we trust) the time of the 
cuckoo has been synonymous with the return of 
Martha Graham and her dance company to the 
Fifty-Fourth Street Theatre. The highlight of 
Graham's lamentably brief engagement 
again Clytemnestra, a thunderous 
at its 1958 premiere. Few the moderr 
repertory ha oO framework ; 
found an understand 
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The narrative is danced in 
flashback technique, beginning and ending in 
Hades, where Clytemnestra is in a state of dis- 
honor among the dead. Tortured by disquieting 
memories, she relives the past, and episodes from 
ye her with all the stark in- 
1 colorless Kaleidoscope. 
She experiences again the abduction of Helen 
Troy: her regal face freezes into 
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temnestra exits at the end 
there is no doubt but that 
ntrospective will at long last 
it rest for her troubled spirit. 
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work is like seeing the entire Trojan cycle woven 
strand by strand into a vivid web. Teachers can 
ve assured that once their students see it, they 
will no longer confuse the Fates with the Furies 
or Chrysothemis with Cassandra. 

Since Miss Graham and her fine company 
have been showered with enough adjectives to 
fill a thesaurus, this column can only admit be- 
ing awe-struck by the performance, and sin- 
cerely hopes that next year, when the overcoat 
weather is past and the turtle is in full voice, 
Martha Graham will again be the harbinger of 
spring. 


IONA COLLEGE BERNARD F. DICK 


SERIALS and PERIODICALS 


As a supplement to its vegular “Reviews” and “Books 
Received” departments and to its other bibliographical 
services, CW plans to carry in this column news of the 
progress of standard serial and periodical publications 
old and new. It is hoped that the column will in time 
come to serve as a clearing house for such useful but 
often dispersed information, and that it may, on occa- 
sion, bring to the attention of readers publications of 
this type which appear to be less well known, at least 
in this country, than they deserve to be. Suggestions 
from readers are cordially invited. 

in excellent and up-todate orientation in the sub- 
ject is now available in the new and revised edition of 
M. R. P. McGuire's Introduction to Classical Scholar- 
ship: A Syllabus and Bibliographical Guide (Washing 
ton, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1961; 
$4.95), esp. pp. 19-25, which reaches us as we go to 


press 


THE TUSCULUM SERIES 


For nearly forty years the attractive litle volumes 
f the “Tusculum Series’ (Latin/Greek with German 
translation), published by the Ernst Heimeran Verlag, 
Munich, have been favorites with that hardy breed (in- 
creasingly rare, alas, on these shores), the educated lay 
man who after leaving school wishes to maintain con 
tact with the Classics 

The late Dr. Ernst Heimeran (d. 1955) in his auto- 
viographical Buchermachen (Munich 1947) tells us how 
the series originated. Himself a graduate, not of the 
Gymnasium but of the Realgymnasium (limited Latin, 
stress on modern languages), he had conceived a great 
affection for the Classics. At that time, however, bi- 
lingual editions scarcely existed in Germany: they were 
frowned upon as litthke more than unscholarly “trots.” 
In 1922, having founded the publishing house that still 
bears his name, he induced his former history teacher 
Fr. Burger, to edit and translate Ovid’s Ars Amatoria 
and Horace’s Odes and Epodes. It was a risky venture 
but the editorial staff celebrated it in an improvised 
triclinium—the office lined with mattresses and lighted 
by Roman oil lamps 

What had started out as pocket-sized Liebhaber edi 
tions on an eclectic basis gradually curned into more 
scholarly productions. Graceful modern translations, fav 
vred by the traditional affinity of German for ancienr 
metres, faced texts that outstanding scholars provided 
with up-to-date apparatus critici and explanatory notes 
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the attractive appearance remained when the series, now 
concentrating on comprehensive editions of ancient au 
thors, after 1945 found growing recognition in German 
speaking countries and abroad as a reliable vehicle of 
instruction and study. Even schoolboys liked the hand 
volumes that, as one student put it, “look like 
instead of school texts.’ 


some 
real books 

What had hitherto been a_ loss-carrier—the 
lum Series received no outside subsidies from any source 
—has now become a profitable library of 79 titles 
Most outstanding is perhaps the four-volume Anthologia 
Graeca (ed. H. Beckby 1957-58), which, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, overshadows any similar production 
in other languages. Ranging from the XII Tables to 
selections from the Corpus Juris, from Archilochus to 
Augustine, Tusculum keeps growing and up-to-date, as 
witness its 1960 Dyskolos (ed. M. Treu). Ancillary 
works on language, numismatics, ancient astronomy, and 
an occasional off-beat volume like An der Tafel des 
Trimalchio (M. and G. Faltner) old recipes for the 
offer something to everybody 


Tuscu- 


modern cuisine 

Comparisons are, of course, invidious, but to’ this 
reviewer, at any rate, the virtue of the series lies in its 
attractive appearance, paper, handiness, and inex 
pensiveness as compared with Budé; while its far more 
horough apparatus, extensive explanatory notes 
né@ livelier, more readable translations make it superior 

he occasional stodginess of some of the older Loebs 


good 


more 


A new departure is a number of scholarly text edi 
tions: a Petronius (ed. Konrad Muller), to be followed 
by a long-overdue new translation, is scheduled for the 
part of this year. Meanwhile, the bilingual edi- 
continue: the first of a three-volume Procopius 
appeared, as has a one-volume Horace, a 
new edition of Pompeian graffiti (CH. Geist and W 
Krenkel).1 Musaeus’s Hero and Leander (ed. H. Far- 
ber), and—little known in this country a Life and 
Martvrdom of Bavaria’s very own St. Emmeram 


early 
tions 
has already 


Since no termination of the series is planned for the 
foreseeable future, friends and students of the Classics 
may look forward to many more titles in a series that 
happy blend of sound scholarship, good transla- 
Harry C. Schnur, Iona 


1s a 

tion, and pleasing appearance. 
College 

O,.&. 2 

The continuing vitality of the Oxford Classical Texts 


series, particularly noteworthy in the decade and a half 


since World War II, needs no elaboration for con- 
scientious students of Reviews and Books Received. The 
rapid deployment of the new Aristotle volumes and the 
gradual replacement by new editions of many venerable 
titles are especially encouraging. Circumspect, as always 
matters, Oxford University Press (New York) 
authorizes us, however, to announce two new titles of 
considerable interest to scholars: H. Frankel’s Apollon- 
ius of Rhodes (now available); and—in partial clarifi- 
cation of the eften raised question of what befell the 
Oxford Ovid after the publication of Vol. I (S. G. 
Owen's Trisfic etc.) in 1915—E. J. Kenney’s text of 
Am.. Med. Fac., and A.A., scheduled for early fall 
“DER KLEINE PAULY” 

With the prospective completion of the monumental! 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Mittelhaus-Ziegler, Realencyclopa- 
die des klassischen Altertums in 1964, the Buchhandlung 
4. Francke (Berne) has announced “Der Kleine Pauly,’ 
an abridgement of the larger work to appear in four 


McKay Fd 


in such 


Rev. in this issue by A. G 


CLASSICAL 


WORLD 


volumes of 800 pages (1600 columns) each, with about 
15,000 entries. The subscription price is expected to be 
about DM 94 per volume 


NOTES AND NEWS 


. ae. 2 
Meeting of The Classical 
tion of the Atlantic States was held at Hunter College 
New York City, Friday and Saturday, April 28-29, 1961 
Hunter College was host. Other institutions sharing the 
role of sponsors were Brooklyn College, City College 
Columbia University, Fordham University, College of 
Mc. St. Vincent, New York University, Queens College. 
The New York Classical Club, and The Catholic Classi 
cal Association of Greater New York 

One hundred and forty-seven persons were registered 
as attending the several program sessions. For titles of 
presented, reference is made to the program 
printed in the April issue. (Mr. J. T. McDonough’s pa 
eduled for Saturday afternoon, had regretfully 
to be omitted because of a death in the speaker's im 
family.) 


The 54th Annual Associa 


, 
paners 
per sch 


mediate 

The Executive Committce of the Association met Fri 
day morning in Room 402, Hunter College, with Pro 
fessor F. Adelaide Hahn, President of CAAS, presiding 
Reports were submitted by various officers and commit 
tees of the Association 

The Annual Meeting was convened in the 
North Lounge of Hunter College on Saturday afternoon 
with Professor Hahn presiding. The membership was 
advised that the Executive Committee had voted t 
change the fiscal year of the Association from April i 
March 41 to July 1 June 40; that the present fiscal 
year would run until June 30, 1961; that the Secretary 
Treasurer would submit an audited report to the Fxecu 
tive Committee at the Fall Meeting; and that the report 
would be published in The Classical World 


Business 


The following officers were elected for 1961-1962 

President: Prof. | 
New York 21, N.Y.: 
Ridington, Western 
Md.: Miss M. Corinne 
School, Washington, D.( 
Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigt 
Officer-at-Large: Prof. Fugene W 
Greenville, Pa.; Editor of The Classical World: Prof 
Edward A. Robinson, Fordham University, New York 
$8, N.Y Managing Fditor of The Classica’ World: Mr 
Irving Kizner, Hunter College H. S., New York 21, N.Y 


Regional Representatives: Delaware Miss Sara | 
Shadd, Pierre §. DuPont H.S., Wilmington; Dissrict of 
Columbia: Mrs. William Gerber, Western H.S., Wash 
ington; Maryland: Mr, Jack R. Ramey, The Park School 
Baltimore; New Jersey: Prof. James I. Armstrong, 
Princeton University, Princeton; Miss Claudia C. Nel 
son, Pompton Lakes H.S.; New York: Prof. Malcolm \ 
T. Wallace, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure 
Dr. June Ulrich Stillwell, Clarence H.S.; Mr. Richard 
H. Walker, Bronxville H.S.:; Pennsylvania: Prof. Cora 
F. Lutz, Wilson College, Chambersburg; Mrs. J. Howard 
Worth, Moravian Preparatory School, Bethlehem; Prof 
William Panetta, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburg! 


Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College 
Vice-Presidents: Prof. William R 
Maryland College, Westminister 
Rosebrook, Sidwell Friends 

Secretary-Treasurer: Prof 
University, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Miller, Thiel College 


Representative on the Council of the American Classi 
cal League: Prof. Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigh University 


Fditor for the Atlantic States. Fditorial Board of T/« 
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CLASSICAL 


WORLD 


pe st-doc- 


grants-in-aid (maximum stipend $2,000) for 
available 


toral research in the humanities are again 
Applications for 1962-63 awards are due as follows: fel- 
lowships, Oct. 16, 1961; grants-in-aid, Sept. 30, 1961 
or Feb. 15, 1962. For further information, write Ameri- 
Council of Learned Societies, 345 | > St New 
7, N.Y 


can 
5 | 


1 TK i 

fae \ 
The New Jersey Classical Association for 
President: Miss Persis Cope, High School 
Vice-President: Prof. Shirley Smith, Doug- 
New Brunswick; Secretary: Miss Helen 
Gulamerian, Northern Valley Regional H.S.: Treasurer 
Mr. Ernest F. White, Columbia H.S., South Orange 
Maplewood; Editor of Bulletin: Miss Mary FE. Loughren 
High School, West Orange. Miss Loughren was also th: 
recipient of the Association’s 1961 scholarship 
Academy in Rome 


Othcers of 
1961-62 are 
Montclair 
lass College, 


summer 
\ e American 


NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
Officers of the NYCC for 1961-62, elected at the An- 
nual Business Meeting, May 13, 1961, are: President 
Miss Vivian H. Neale, The Chapin School; Vice-Presi- 
dent: Prof. William H. Stahl, Brooklyn College; Secre 
tary-Treasurer: Prof. Stanislaus Akielaszek, St. John's 
Jamaica, L.I.; Censor: Mr. Spencer Brod- 
Bronx 68, N.Y 
In the Club’s Scholarship Prize 
held May 19, 1961, at New York University, 
dents from 29 schools participated 


University 
ney, 2539 Grand Ave 
Examination 
189 stu- 


79th 


WASHINGTON CLASSICAL CLUB 


hundred and ninety-six students from 45 publi 


Une 
parocnial and 
area participated in the Sth 
f the WCC eld at American 


190 


Washington 
Examination 
May 13 


independent schools of the 
Annual Latin 
University, 


ETA SIGMA PHI AWARDS 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary classical fraternity, 
the award of its 1961 summer scholar 
American School of Classical 
Will White de Grummond, 
Baton Rouge, La.; to the 
Miss Marianne Jansen, 


nas announced 
follows to the 
Athens, Mr 
State University, 
Academy in Rome, 
Wis 


Ships as 
Studies at 
Louisiana 
American 
Milwaukee 


YEAR AT CUMAI 

Ur. Van L. Johnson, Professor-in-charge of the new 
Classical Year at Cumae, sponsored by Tufts Univer 
sity and the Vergilian Society of America, 

at twelve students from eight different American col- 
and universities have been chosen for a year's 
the Villa Vergiliana near Naples, Italy in 1961- 
institutions represented are: Albion College, 
Mich.; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Mont- 
lair State College, Upper Montclair, N.J.; Providence 
College, Providence, R.I.; Mount Holyoke College, § 
Hadley, Mass.; Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass.; and Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass. Eight of the students are undergraduates. 
und four are graduate students. They i full 


CLASSICAI 


announces 


leges 
study at 
62. The 


Albion, 


will devote a 
year to the study of Greek and Roman antiquities in 
Southern Italy and Sicily under the supervision of Prof 
johnson and Dr. Pellegrino Sestieri, Director of the 


Museum at Paestum, Italy. The group will sail from 
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New York on September 20 under the guidance of Prof 


Charles T. Murphy of Oberlin College 


AWARD TO H. C. SCHNUR 

An original Latin poem, Iter ad Septentriones, by 
Prof. Harry C. Schnur, of Iona College, Associate Editor 
of CW, was given first listing among the three prize 
winning contributions in the 1961 Certamen Hoeuff 
tianum of the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences. This 
first such honor to be won by a non-Italian poet 
since 1946, and the first by an American in more than 
fifty years, since the prize-winning poem of FE. San 
Giovanni in 1907 (cf. CW 2 (1908-09) 172). The Ite: 
recounts in 342 vivacious hexameters a trip by auto 
and water through Norway and to the North Cape taken 
Schnur in the summer of 1960 


is the 


by Professor and Mrs 


NEW EDITION OF PHARR’S AENEID 


In preparation for a new edition of Prof 


Clyde 
Aencid 1-6 (cf. CW, May 1961, p 
and commentary are being revised and 
author will be grate- 
will be 


Please 


Pharr's edition of 
260), vocabulary 
checked for possible errors The 
ful for suggestions and corrections: full 
given in the revised edition for any assistance 
communications to Prof. Pharr, Department of 
Texas, Austin 12, Tex 


credit 


address 
Classics, University of 


UNIVERSITY Of} 

Miss Helen Lloyd, a graduate student at the Lni 
ersity of Pittsburgh, will attend the 1961 summer ses- 
sion at the American Academy in Rome under a grant 
Lawrence Fund in the University’s Depart- 


Classics 


PITTSBURGH 


from the 
ment qt 
PRINCETON 

After fifteen years as Chairman of the Department 
of Classics at Princeton University, Professor Whitney 
}. Oates is relinquishing this responsibility, as of July 
1, to concentrate on other areas of teaching, administra- 
tion, and research. He will be succeeded by Professor 
Samuel D. Atkins, a member of the faculty since 1937 

He was recently appointed one of five Senior Fel 
lows of the Center of Hellenic Studies, an inter-univer- 
sity world program devoted to the study of the classica! 
Greek tradition (cf. CW, March 1961, p. 201). Admin- 
istered by the Trustees of Harvard University, the Cen 
ter, located in Washington, was made possible by a 
rant of $5 million from the Old Dominion Foundation 


FILMS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Films For Foreign Language Instruction, a new 
log released by the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
versity, lists over 125 foreign language films availabl« 
from the IU film rental library. These films were pre- 
viewed by committees of foreign language teachers and 
found usable on the senior high or college level. Junior 
high school classes studying foreign languages may also 
find these films useful 

The film descriptions are arranged according to spe- 
cific languages: French, German, Latin, Portuguese, and 
Spanish. “Why Study Foreign Languages?’, a general 
orientation film, is also listed. The catalog complements 
the Indiana University 1960 Catalog of Educational 
Motion Pictures and the 1961 Supplement. Copies of the 
Films for Foreign Language Instruction may be secured 
by writing to the Circulation Department, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington Ind 


CAta- 
Uni- 


WORLD 


N, Da EA 
(Cf. CW, Jan. 1961, p 
Bills (S. 1726, H.R. 6774) have been 
duced in Congress amending and prolonging the Na 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. Unfortunately, 
no provision is made in either bill for the suppor of 
any but modern foreign languages 


19st.) 


now mitre 


Readers are once more urged to write their Senators 
and Representatives reminding them of the claims of 
the Classics in the issue and, more specifically, request 
bills to provide that wherever 
modern foreign languages” occur in Title 
Title VI, Sect. 611 of NDEA, the word 
modern” be deleted, thus including the classical lan 
guages in the Act's provisions. Communications may 
also be directed to Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.), Chair 
man, Comm. on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.; Rep. Edith Green (D., Ore.), Chair 
man, Special Sub-Comm. on Education, House of Repre 
sentatives, Washington, D.C.; (3) Rep. C. M. Baile 
(D., W. Va.), sponsor of the House bill: and other 
members of the responsible Senate and House commit 


ing amendment of the 
the words 


lil and in 


tees 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

workshops and foreign travel 

and study, see CW, Feb. 1961, pp. 141ff.: for other 
schools and institutes, see CO, May 1961, pp 

for three (European) congresses of archaeological 

see above p. 303 


For listings of summer 


summer 
? # 
interest 

July 7 (also July 19, Aug. 3. 14, 28) 
Museum of Art: gallery tour for children 
Egypt,” 11 A.M 

July 11. Metropolitan Museum of Art: gallery talk 
Myths in Greek Vase Painting” (Blanche R. Brown) 
11 A.M 

July 13 
Art: gallery 
11 A.M 

July 26 
Art: gallery 
East,”” 11 A.M 

Aug 14-17 
Convention, Indiana Universits 
CO, Apr. 1961, p. 82f 

Sept. 1. Deadline for papers for oral presentation at 
Dec. 1961 APA meeting (to Prof. D. W. Prakker 
Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.) 

Sept. 5. Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Egyptian Art” (Stuart M. Shaw), 11 A.M 

Sept. 7-12. XXth International Congress of the His 
tory of Art, Columbia University, New York City. (For 
further information, write Mrs. J]. S. Rubin. Exec. Sec 
Institute of Fine Arts, 1 E. 78 Se., New York 21, N.Y.) 

Sept. 14. Metropolitan Museum of Art talk, 
‘Greek Art,” (Stuart M. Shaw), 11 A.M 

Sept. 15. Deadline for papers for listing by title at 
D« 1961 APA meeting (see Sept. 1) 

Sept. 40 ACLS grants-in-aid dus 
(see above). 

Oct. 7. Catholic Classical Association of Greater 
New York: Fall Meeting, Bp. Loughlin Memorial H.S., 
357 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., 2:30 P.M. Topix 
“The New York State Regents Examinations in Latio 

Oct. 15-16. Applications for ACLS fellowships and 
for Guggenheim awards to the American Academy in 
Rome (summer 1962) due (see above) 
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COMPERNOLLE, REN£ VAN. Etude de chronologie et 
d'historiographie siciliotes. Recherches sur le systéme 
chronologique des sources de Thucydide concernant 
la fondation des colonies siciliotes. (‘Etudes de 
Philologie, d’Archéologie et d'Histoire Ancienne pub 
liées par l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome,” 5.) 
Brussels: Palais des Académies; Rome: Academia Bel 


gica, 1960. Pp. xx, 603; 2 maps. Fr. B. 320 ($6.40) 
DOWNEY, GLANVILLE. Belisarius, Young General of 
Byzantium. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1960. Pp 
192; map. $3.00. 
Rev. in this issue by H. S. Beall 
DUGGAN, ALFRED. Family Favorites. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1960. Pp 318. $4.50 
Rev. in this issue by E. F. Ridington 
fEDMONDS, JOHN MAXWELL (ed., cr.). The Fragments 


of Attic Comedy. After Meineke, Bergk, and Kock, 
Augmented, Newly Edited with Their Contexts, An 
notated, and Completely Translated into English Verse 
Vol. III A: New Comedy, Except Menander; Anony- 
mous Fragments of the Middle and New Comedies 


Leiden: FE. J. Brill, 1961. Pp. ix, 529; frontispiece 
Hfl. 60 

Vol. I: Old Comedy (1957); Vol. Il: Middle Com 
edy (1958). 


FEYERABEND, KARL. Langenscheidt’s Pocket Greek Dix 
tionary. Greek-English. (“Langenscheidt’s Pocket Dic- 


tionaries.””) Sth ed. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1961. Pp. viii, 419. $2.25 
FLICKINGER, Roy C. The Greek Theater and its Drama 


(“Chicago Reprint Series.”) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. xxviii, 384; 89 ill. $6.50 
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